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ABSTRACT 


SHINING SHIELDS, STERLING MARRIAGES: 
A NEW APPROACH TO STRENGTHENING 
LAW ENFORCEMENT MARRIAGES 


by 

Kimberly Davis 

United Theological Seminary, 2020 


Mentors 

Sharon Ellis Davis, PhD, DMin 
Thomas L. Francis, DMin 


Aspects of police culture negatively impact law enforcement marriages. One aspect of 
police culture that impacts marriages is specialized training. If law enforcement couples 
gain a deeper understanding of the complexities of the by-products of “the job” and are 
equipped with awareness training, then they would be more aware of the pitfalls that 
dismantle their relationships. The context of this project is law enforcement couples in 
Chicago. This project will be held at a convenient, comfortable location in Chicago land 
area. The purpose of this project is to explore the issues that are concerning for married 
law enforcement couples. 
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DEDICATION 


This body of work is dedicated to all those who have challenged me in positive 
and negative ways. The challenges have shown me, me. This work is also dedicated to all 
those in committed, law enforcement marriages. May the force be with you. Above all, I 
am grateful for my family. We are strong and deeply rooted. Thank you for your 
unwavering support and patience with me through this Doctorate of Ministry process. 



TABLES 


1 General demographic for the city of Chicago residents 

2 Chicago police personnel by race and gender. 





A mighty wind blew night and day. It stole the oak tree’s leaves away Then 
snapped its boughs and pulled its bark Until the oak was tired and stark But still 
the oak tree held its ground While other trees fell all around The weary wind gave 
up and spoke. How can you still be standing Oak? The oak tree said, I know that 
you Can break each branch of mine in two Carry every leaf away Shake my 
limbs, and make me sway But I have roots stretched in the earth Growing stronger 
since my birth You’ll never touch them, for you see They are the deepest part of 
me Until today, I wasn’t sure Of just how much I could endure But now I’ve 
found, with thanks to you I’m stronger than I ever knew. 


Johnny Ray Ryder Jr. 



INTRODUCTION 


Law Enforcement is very complex. Officers are called to the lowest points in 
community members’ lives. They are called to restore a disordered situation to one of 
peace. At times, they are called to use tactical measures to do so. Officers are trained to 
surmise a situation and react in what seems to be seconds. This summation coupled with 
deducing situations causes one to live in a state of hypervigilance or are ready to react. 
All of these unique aspects impact officers. This way of being, if not addressed, has the 
ability to negatively impact personal relationships, more specifically marriages. It is my 
desire to find creative ways to support the holistic wellbeing of officers through 
strengthening marital relationships. 

The following five chapters explore this issue through a historical, biblical, 
theological and sociological lens. This exploration provides the foundational framework 
in developing a solid ministerial project. 

Chapter one examines the biblical text John 10:10, “The thief comes only to steal 
and kill and destroy; I have come that they may have life, and have it to the full.” The 
chapter is comprised of the New Testament exegesis, the author recognition, the Book of 
John as a synoptic gospel, the archeological background, cultural climate, political and 
religious landscape. 

This passage was chosen because the scripture speaks directly to the tension in 
and the connection to law enforcement relationships, more specifically marital 
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relationships. John 10:10 provide hope that abundant life is possible in law enforcement 
marriages. Many law enforcement couples thrive for decades. These marriages exist 
despite high divorce rates. The success is rooted in the possibility of an abundant life and 
all that the abundant life encompasses. The idea of abundant life changes as couples 
move through life. It is fluid. Abundance takes on many different shapes and forms. It 
may come in the form of met needs. It may come in the form of abundance of peace in 
troubling situations or an abundance of love. Needs and wants change in marriages as 
marriages grow. Husbands and wives grow individually and collectively. It is the 
abundance in the fruits of the spirit, love, joy, peace, forbearance, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, gentleness and self-control that anchors marriages. This spiritual abundance 
is even extended to the persons that both are becoming. 

Chapter two chronicles the origins of chaplaincy and the evolution of chaplaincy 
within the U.S. government. The ministry of chaplaincy has flourished since the fourth 
century. Chaplains can be found in traditional and non-traditional ministerial settings. 
Each ministerial setting lends itself to wonderful opportunities for engagement and 
building trusting relationships. Chaplains have inspired and influenced those around them 
by cultivating organic relationships, nurturing them with compassion. 

Rev. Hobart served as a chaplain in the United States Army. She was also a 
feminist, an abolitionist, and played an active role in the temperance movement. She had 
a moral compass and fought for what she believed was correct; she was a free thinker. It 
is not known how patriarchal systems impacted her early Christian beliefs or worldviews, 
but what is known is that she was bold enough to question and challenge systems. She 
was courageous enough to go into the dark places of the battlefield, whether physical or 
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spiritual and lean in with those in ministerial need. This courageous spirit is necessary for 
the work of chaplaincy. Chaplaincy is risk-taking work and it requires courage, which is 
defined as “spiritual, emotional and moral fortitude to speak and act without fear in the 
face of obstacles and dangers.” 1 It is a faith walk; many have been courageous enough to 
take this faith walk. 

Chapter three examines the theological perspective of God creating humanity, 
humanities interconnectedness, and The New Nature Movement using the underpinnings 
of ecology. Ecology is a systematic theology that is defined as “the relation of human 
organisms to their environment.” Ecology is concerned with the fundamental connections 
with nature and how these connections have larger implications. For example, it 
considers God’s creation a gift from God and humanity’s responsibility to live 
conscientiously in it. 

The theological theme that connects the New Nature Movement, ecology, and this 
project is the idea of recognition and hope. There is recognition that nature is fragile, and 
collectively, humanity has not been responsible with the gift of nature. Coupled with this 
is the idea of hope. After acknowledging weakness, there is hope that with proper 
knowledge, reform can happen. This rings true with law enforcement relationships. There 
is hope that law enforcement relationships can remain healthy and vital with proper 
awareness and acquired skillsets to address the seasonal issues that may arise. 

Chapter four is the interdisciplinary foundation that uses the work of Dr. Brene' 
Brown, a sociologist professor as a gateway in connecting the idea of vulnerability and 


1 Seung Yang, “Courage,” The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible A-V, vol. 1 (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press, 2008), 764. 
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law enforcement marriages. This chapter connects vulnerability and the previous four 
foundational chapters and develops the interdisciplinary theory. 

Generally speaking, law enforcement conversations in the workplace are more 
fact or report based than detail based. Does this form of communication transfer well to 
law enforcement marriages? Is communication in law enforcement marriages challenged 
because of this? There is a connection between risk, vulnerability, marriage and ministry. 
They are all connected. There is a risk to being vulnerable. There is a risk to marriage. 
There is a risk to ministry. If life is to be abundant, fresh, new and on trend, then it has to 
be coupled with a risk. This is the interdisciplinary theory. 

Chapter five integrates all four chapters together and demonstrates how each 
chapter lends itself to the other with the common thread of law enforcement. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Christianity is a practice and ministry is a risk-taking practice, this concept is very 
similar to the practice of medicine or the practice of law. One aspect is to take a different 
approach to marriage. At the most fundamental level, marriage is a daily, work in 
progress. Marriage, like any other relationship, needs to be nurtured and handled with 
care to ensure that it grows and matures. It takes practice to get it right. Second, within 
this daily marital practice, there is a very unique approach to the practice of marriage 
within the walls of law enforcement. Rotating shifts, rotating days off, and more time at 
work with one’s partner than at home with one’s spouse are factors that challenge law 
enforcement marriages. In this exploration of risk-taking ministry, I would like to create 
and or develop a workshop designed to strengthen relationships within the law 
enforcement community. 

I recently found the premarital material that my former pastor used for my 
husband and me thirteen years ago. At the time, I was excited. I was at the precipice of all 
that I had dreamed of regarding married life. As I held the book in my hands, I was 
reminded of all my hopes, dreams, and expectations of what married life would become. 
As I looked through the workbook, I realized that I was so green back then. I was caught 
up in the idea of being a wife and “off the market.” I did not consider the totality that 
marriage encompassed, like working in sync together and in partnership while 
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maintaining individuality. I did not consider the full impact of being and living in a 

relationship. So much has happened since then. I am a different person now, shaped by 

the peaks and valleys of life experiences through the covenant relationship of marriage. 

I read the introduction to the workbook, which I missed in my initial haste to 

begin our premarital counseling sessions. It reads as follows: 

At times, of course, we have found our marriages difficult or frustrating, a normal 
experience in any healthy relationship. Our marriages change as we develop as 
caring person and spouses. By working through difficulties, we have grown as 
individuals and in appreciation of our respective spouses.. .Marriage is truly is 
“for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health. 1 

Those were the vows that I said before God, the congregation, and my ancestors or cloud 

of witnesses. 

I committed to those vows thirteen years ago. I also made a commitment to God 

through the Order of Deacon in the United Methodist Church. 

Deacons are persons called by God, authorized by the church, and ordained by a 
bishop to a lifetime ministry of Word, Service, Compassion, and Justice, to both 
the community and the congregation in a ministry that connects the two. 

Deacons exemplify Christian discipleship, create opportunities for others to enter 
into discipleship, and connect the needs and hurts of the people with the church. 

In the world, the deacon seeks to express a ministry of compassion and justice and 
assists laypersons as they claim their own ministry. 2 

As an ordained deacon, I am called to bridge the world to the church and the church to 

the world. It is my call to ministry and practice in ministry to deal with the responsibility 

of the Cross, engage with those in the world who are in anguish, those on the periphery, 

and seek transformation through justice and reconciliation for them. Just as Jesus died 


1 Joan Hunt and Richard Hunt, Official United Methodist Resource: Couple’s Manucd: Growing 
Love in Christian Marriage , rev. ed. (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2003), 5. 

2 The United Methodist Church, “Higher Education and Ministry: General Board of Higher 
Education and Ministry,” accessed December 8, 2017, https://www.gbhem.org/ministry/ministry-deacon. 
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and was resurrected, there should be death of suffering and a resurrection of justice and 
reconciliation in the lives of those who are troubled. This is my entry point into the 
practice of marriage as it pertains to God’s covenant relationship and my context of 
ministry. 

It could be said that there are seasons in marriage, i.e., the season of better times, 
the season of not so good times, richer, poorer, illness, and health. Sometimes there are 
multiple seasons in a short period of time. What happens when the seasons change? I 
missed a key piece in my premarital counseling sessions; I missed instruction on how to 
prepare for the various seasons of marriage. 

Even with the best preparation, pre-marital counseling, a circle of healthy 
friendships and model marital relationships can’t prepare the two for the unexpected 
atmospheric pressures that cause winds to blow, nor the natural, seasonal climate changes 
that occur in relationships. 

Dr. Gary Chapman, author of The Four Seasons of Marriage, proposes, “the 
natural seasons, winter, spring summer and fall, provide us with an apt analogy for the 
changes that occur in our marriage relationships.” He suggests that marriage is in a 
perpetual state of transition within these four seasons. The four marital seasons are filled 
with a breadth and depth of emotions. The spring season is filled with joy, openness, 
hope and anticipation. Then there is summer where both partners are feeling content, 
comfortable, relaxed and enjoying one another. The fall season occurs when there are 
feelings of isolation, uncertainty, negligence and apprehensiveness. Lastly, there is the 
cold season of winter when discouragement settles in and partners are detached, 
depressed and dissatisfied. Dr. Chapman further states that marital seasons don’t 
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necessarily change in meteorological order, but in his 40+ years of marital counseling 
experience, the changes do occur. His experiential view is in stark contrast to the 
narrative of marriage or the sequential order of dating, proposal, marriage, house and 
children that are portrayed on media outlets. These views don’t consider the day-to-day 
life encounters that stress marital partners or stress marriages. More specifically, these 
marital images aren’t a true depiction of the realties of marriages. 

The realities of marriages, or natural occurrences in marriages, are new jobs and 
the changes that come with a new job, financial responsibilities and issues, fertility 
challenges, child bearing/rearing, religious practices, educational advancements, changes 
in needs and wants, physical and mental illness and aging to name a few. 

Under meteorological circumstances, one would make the necessary adjustments 
and move forward. The seasonal change in marriage is slightly different: it happens on 
the inside; it happens in the heart. Dr. Renita Weems suggests (that) “seasons are not 
stages... They are neither linear nor charitable. They do not begin and end at predictable 
times, and no two seasons are alike. Seasons are cyclical...We know that one is upon us 
by noticing the changes in the texture of what is going on inside of us. The inner 
atmosphere has changed.” 3 How would one prepare, adjust, and move forward through 
the seasonal change of marriage? 

I have learned multiple important lessons in my thirteen years of marriage to a 
Chicago police officer. One lesson is that there is a difference between the fantasy of 
marriage and the realty of marriage. The fantasy is that the marriage vows stated are 
sufficient for a life lived happily ever after; the reality is that marriage is a practice and a 

3 Renita J. Weems, Listening for God: A Minister’s Journey Through Silence and Doubt (New 
York, NY: Touchtone, 1999), 31. 
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covenant relationship with God. Another lesson learned is that there is a huge gap 
between premarital counseling and the marriage counselor’s chair. 

Contextual Analysis 

The police department is comprised of twenty-two police districts or stations. 
About five districts fall under one area. There are three areas of which that make up a part 
of the Bureau of Patrol, which is a section of the CPD landscape. The beat officers work 
the frontlines and are the initial points of contact person with residents in distress. They 
see a spectrum of activity. “Though street gangs represent a portion of Chicago’s violent 
activities, crime in the city often claims neither colors nor relationships—it spreads 
among the citizenry with thefts, assaults, drug offenses and domestic quarrels.” 4 “In 
2010, Chicago received nearly 3.7 million calls for emergency service, an average of 
nearly 1.4 calls for service per city resident.” 5 Law enforcement officers have their share 
of a heavy workload and full of challenges, and the Chaplains Unit is there with them to 
shoulder the load. 


Demographic Descriptions 


Table 1. General demographic for the city of Chicago residents 6 


Subject 

Number 

% 

Male 

1,308,072 

48.5 

Female 

1,387,526 

51.5 

Total 

2,695,598 

100.0 


4 Daniel P. Smith, On the Job: Behind the Stars of the Chicago Police Department (Chicago, IL: 
Lake Claremont Press, 2008), 10. 

5 Chicago Police Department, “Annual Report,” accessed November 17, 2017, 
https :/home.chicagopolice.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/12/2010-Annual-Report.pdf. 

6 U.S. Census Bureau, “Chicago Geography,” accessed November 13, 2017, 
https ://factfinder.census.gov/faces/tableservices/jsf/pages/productview.xhtml?src=CF. 
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Race 



White 

1,212,835 

45.0 

Black or African-American 

887,608 

32.0 

American Indian 

13,337 

0.5 

Asian 

147,154 

5.5 

Asian Indian 

29,948 

1.1 

Chinese 

43,228 

1.6 

Filipino 

29,664 

1.1 

Japanese 

4,347 

0.2 

Korean 

11,422 

0.4 

Vietnamese 

8,930 

0.3 

Other Asian 

19,625 

0.7 

Native Hawaiian and Other 
Pacific Islander 

1,013 

0.0 

Native Hawaiian 

242 

0.0 

Guamanian or Chamorro 

361 

0.0 

Samoan 

94 

0.0 

Other Pacific Islander 

316 

0.0 

Some Other Race 

360,493 

13.4 

Two or More Races 

73,146 

2.7 

White, American Indian 

4,857 

0.2 

White, Asian 

12,760 

0.5 

White, Black or African 
American 

11,473 

0.4 

White, Some Other Race 

22,966 

0.9 

Total 

2,695,598 

100.0 


“As of September 2011, the Chicago Police Department had 13,857 members 
including 12,244 swom/exempt staff (exempt members are high-level command staff).” 7 
The chart below depicts the Chicago police personnel by race and gender. 


Table 2. Chicago i 

police personnel by race and gender 


Sworn/Exempt 

Civilian 

Crossing 

Guards 

Total 

Caucasian 

6,434 

130 

268 

6,832 

Male 

5,123 

71 

16 

5,210 

Female 

1,311 

59 

252 

1,622 

African 

American 

3,071 

456 

483 

4,010 

Male 

1,989 

122 

14 

2,125 

Female 

1,082 

334 

469 

1,885 


7 Chicago Police Department, “Annual Report,” accessed November 17, 2017, 
https :/home.chicagopolice.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/12/2010-Annual-Report.pdf. 
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Hispanic 

2.355 

85 

136 

2,576 

Male 

1,883 

35 

6 

1,924 

Female 

472 

50 

130 

652 

Native 

American 

40 

1 

3 

44 

Male 

32 

1 

0 

33 

Female 

8 

0 

3 

11 

Other 

344 

47 

4 

395 

Male 

301 

36 

3 

340 

Female 

43 

11 

1 

55 

Total 

12,244 

719 

894 

13,857 

Male 

9,326 

265 

39 

9,632 

Female 

2,916 

454 

855 

4,225 


Chicago police officers are responsible for serving and protecting people within 
the city limits, and they serve with professionalism to the best of their abilities. The core 
values of the department are “Professionalism, Obligation, Leadership, Integrity, 
Courage, and Excellence,” and all are tenets that define the department’s commitment to 
public service. 

Professionalism - Our on and off duty conduct reflects both the highest standards 
of police service and personal responsibility 

Obligation - We serve all citizens equally with fairness, dignity, and respect 

Leadership - Our leadership examples inspire respect for ourselves and 
admiration for our department 

Integrity - We are committed to the highest standards of honesty and ethical 
conduct 

Courage - We uphold and follow the law in the face of fear, danger, and 
temptation 

Excellence - We proudly wear the Chicago Police Department star with 
excellence as our standard. 8 


8 Chicago Police Department, “Annual Report,” accessed November 17, 2017, 
https :/home.chicagopolice.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/12/2010-Annual-Report.pdf. 
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In addition to serving with professionalism, obligation, leadership, integrity, courage, and 


excellence, the department’s members also strive to embody its mission: 

As part of and empowered by the community, [the department] is committed to 
protect the lives, property, and rights of all people, to maintain order and to 
enforce the law impartially... [to] provide quality police service in partnership 
with other members of the community. To fulfill our mission, we will strive to 
attain the highest degree of ethical behavior and professional conduct at all times. 9 

Policing in the third largest city in the nation is a challenging position. Officers live with 

the tension of residing, serving, and protecting in communities that may or may not 

respect law enforcement. Chicago is changing and the Chicago Police Department is 

changing with it. “As Chicago has evolved, so to has its police department. Today’s 

officer must not only possess the mind to handle the daily rigors of police work, but also 

the gifts of patience, law acumen, and community relations. Where spit and polish may 

go a long way in some districts, in others it’s about blood and guts,” said a former 

Chicago officer.” 10 

Officers face similar challenges and experiences. They develop close bonds and 
partnerships. Department members’ connection is relational. Paths are crossed with 
colleagues; either working together as partners patrolling communities, in various 
specialized units, at graduations, promotional celebrations, or funerals, in our 
communities, neighborhoods, places of worship, or through our children. 

The department members also maintain relationships with community officials, 
whether in the city or state government, faith-based community leaders, and the residents 


9 Chicago Police Department, “Annual Report,” accessed November 17, 2017, 
https :/home.chicagopolice.org/wp-content/uploads/2014/12/2010-Annual-Report.pdf. 

10 Gina Gallo, Armed and Dangerous: Memoirs of a Chicago Policewoman (New York, NY: 
Forge, 2001), 15. 
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of the city. These relationships are built on trust—when any of these bonds of trust are 
threatened or fractured, a negative ripple effect occurs that can produce negative results. 

Times are constantly changing for law enforcement, whether through the 
gentrification of communities, the shifting of social norms, or the advancement of 
technology. The culture of the law enforcement community is changing. Emotions 
around this community are becoming more polarized due to increased national coverage 
of highly publicized police shootings. Camera phones, the press, social media, and the 
Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) have illuminated police and policing. Police are now 
in the national spotlight and internal and external systems are being developed and put in 
place for additional training and increased accountability and transparency. There is an 
emphasis on community engagement and community relations. These are all positive in 
moving the department forward in response to a changing culture. 

Officers are faced with the challenge of both serving and protecting, and there are 
a number of stressors that are coupled with the job. Some of these stressors are exposure 
to trauma, gun violence, domestic violence, death, long workdays due to unexpected, 
mandatory overtime, mandatory court appearances on days off, working on weekends 
and holidays, auto accidents, on-duty injuries, lawsuits, and public scrutiny, to name a 
few. According to the U.S. Department of Justice’s 2017 report on the Chicago Police 
Department, “officers on the street are expected to prevent crime yet they must also be 
the face of the department in communities that have lost trust in the police.” This makes 
it particularly difficult to police effectively. These stresses accentuate the interactions 
officers have with the communities they serve - both positively and negatively. As one 
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CPD counselor explained, it is the “stress of the job that’s the precursor to the crisis.” 11 A 
few of the byproducts of these stressors are cynicism, alcoholism. Post Traumatic Stress 
Disorder (PTSD), infidelity, domestic violence and suicide. 

Considering that there are new ways of policing, and an immerging culture of 
increased transparency and accountability, it is important to develop new means of 
ministerial support for department members so that they can embody the mission and 
core values of the Chicago Police Department. As a police officer married to a police 
officer, ministering to police officers, I know fully well the challenges faced by those 
who serve in the law enforcement communities, the challenges of marriage, and the 
necessity to maintain healthy relationships at home and at work. 

Ministry Journey 

Part of my spiritual journey included teaching high school level Sunday school, 
which I really enjoyed. My students were only ten years younger than me, so I could be 
as saucy as I wanted to be; they understood me and I understood them. We had the best 
discussions on hydro (marijuana), premarital sex, the Book of Revelations, etc. I wanted 
to discuss issues that I wanted to hear about in the church at their age, issues around 
which my elders tiptoed. 

I strongly believed that there was a big space missing in church around these 
discussions. There was not any discussion on how to live a saved life between the high 
school years and the single years. It was like a huge blank space, a “don’t ask don’t tell” 


11 Chicago Tribune, “Read the Department of Justice Report on Chicago Police,” January 13, 
2017, accessed November 1, 2017, http://www.chicagotribune.com/news/ct-chicago-police-department-of- 
justice-report-20170113 -htmlstory.html. 
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situation. I thought I was different. I researched the Bible and various materials and we 
hit the subject matter head on. There was no holding back in our discussions. I believed 
that anything could be discussed in the church as long as it was respectful and the correct 
terms were used. The participants in the class were grateful for honest conversation. 

This same line of thinking applies to marriages inside the walls of law 
enforcement. We are called to live within the integrity of our vows to our spouses, as well 
as with respect to the department and community. The challenge is living daily within the 
integrity of both vows and oaths of office. “Each of us was like a densely grown garden: 
nothing new could be planted unless something else was uprooted and removed. Each of 
us was in for a major reforesting. Repeating the vows.. .was the easy part. Trying to live 
up to our vows, daily, constantly, up close, cheek-to-jowl, under the same roof was what 
was going to chop is up into tiny little pieces.” 12 

I find it challenging that we as a community can celebrate marital bliss but cannot 
honestly acknowledge the ways in which vows are broken knowingly and unknowingly, 

daily. For example, one declaration of marriage is, “_will you have_to be 

your__ to live together in holy marriage? Will you love__, comfort__, honor 

and keep_in sickness and in health and forsaking all others, be faithful to_as 

long as you both shall live?” The vows are impossible to fully uphold; they are broken 
every day, whether knowingly or unknowingly. They are broken because of our 
humanness: we are imperfect people that bring our imperfections, flaws, hurt feelings, 
unresolved issues, and brokenness to relationships. The vows do not really stand a 
chance. 


12 Weems, Listening for God , 153-154. 
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I have personal history with issues of infidelity within the family and infidelity 
within the department, and I have seen its devastating impact on married couples, their 
children, their extended families, as well as their police families. We live with a 
balancing act of stating vows and maintaining vows. Upholding vows can be difficult - 
the emotional fallout of not upholding vows is also difficult. 

While upholding vows and oaths is a challenge, it is an opportunity to 
acknowledge humanness and the daily need for God’s unmerited, rejuvenating grace, 
mercy, and restoration. It is an opportunity to gain deeper self-awareness and a closer 
relationship with God. 

I am influenced by the need for Divine grace and the means of grace in the 
Wesleyan tradition. Life is a gift from God. Humanity’s existence relies on God; and 
there is a strong connection between God and humanity. It is because humanity 
dishonors God that humanity requires God’s grace. Humanity is flawed because of 
humanity’s fallible nature. Humanity is in need of God’s grace because of the anguish 
that exists in the world. Due to God’s loving kindness for humanity, God’s grace is 
extended to all God’s creation. 

John Wesley believed that there are three forms of grace: prevenient, justifying, 
and sanctifying. Prevenient grace is an unmerited gift from God. Humanity does not 
deserve it and cannot earn it. God imparts this gift; this is a gift of love. God loves 
humanity’s relationship with him. It is out of this love that humankind chooses to do the 
right thing. God imparts prevenient grace on humanity before humanity becomes aware 


of God’s love. 
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Justifying grace is also a gift from God but promotes reconciliation. Through 
God’s grace, humanity’s infractions are forgiven. God’s grace makes us further 
connected with Him. God requires that humanity turn away from harmful behavior. 

Using the Wesleyan means of grace, it is within reason to understand how vows, 
promises, and oaths are broken. It is also within reason to see the possibility to move into 
God’s restoration, and loving God enough to do better by making better relational 
decisions. 

As mentioned, I have personal history with issues of infidelity within the family 
and infidelity within the department. The depths of pain and anguish are indescribable. 

I learned through a professor that theology begins where the pain is. I was 
definitely in a great deal of pain. It was in this deep pain that I sought God and held on to 
what I knew to be true about God. The experience challenged my foundational 
knowledge of what I knew to be true of God. 

I learned that God’s timing is really remarkable. For example, I was still invited to 
preach at my local church and at other churches. I used the lectionary texts to preach. 
While the lectionary is set for the canonical years A, B and C, the scriptures spoke 
directly to me, so I preached out of my pain. Over the last few years, the most 
transformative sermons were birth through my painful experience. For instance, I found 
Hagar in the wilderness in Genesis 21:8-21.1 found Habakkuk wrestling with the great 
theodicy question of why does God allow bad things to happen to good people, and 
forgiveness in Matthew 6:12-14. I was strengthened and encouraged by the Word of 
God. The Word of God was the breath in my body. It gave me life. It sustained and 
anchored me. I resolved that my experience did not change the reign or Lordship of God. 
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God was and is from everlasting to everlasting and even in my hades experience and 
brokenness God is Emmanuel. 

They say that God don’t waste nothing. The mountains and valleys in my life 
have taken me to places I had never thought I would go emotionally. They have also 
offered me new perspectives and gifts. The mountains and valleys have given me the gift 
of compassion, trustworthiness, discipline and determination. These characteristics were 
birthed through challenging life experiences. God used this traumatic life experience to 
sharpen and hone my ministerial skills. I learned to be cautious of self-identifying and 
maintain healthy boundaries. I gained a deeper understanding of God’s grace. 

It was the understanding of the forms of God’s grace that supported me through 
the valleys. God’s grace anchored me and kept me safe. I realized that marriage is an 
active, tangible symbol of grace. Marriage is a ministry. Spouses minister to one another 
by way of God’s Spirit. At its best, marriage is a spiritual relationship anchored in God, 
and likewise anchored in love. When something is anchored, it is not easily shaken or 
moved. 

I began visualizing the anchor. An anchor is held or connected by a rope, and the 
rope is usually connected to a boat. In order for the boat to be securely connected to the 
anchor, the rope must be strong. The strength of the rope depends on the material or 
substance of the rope and its thickness. According to Ephesians 4:12, “Though one may 
be overpowered, two can defend themselves. A cord of three strands is not quickly 
broken.” 13 Within the context of marriage, two people connected are okay, but two 


13 Unless otherwise noted, all scripture references in this document are from the New International 
Version, Ephesians 4:12. 
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people connected and reinforced by the Spirit of God are not easily broken. The couple or 
unit becomes more resilient. 

In addition to the gift of revelation, God graced me with numerous other gifts. 

God gifted me the notion to extend grace to myself, to extend forgiveness to myself. I 
allowed myself the grace to move forward, freely in love, knowing that in my humanness 
I would make mistakes. Not only would I make mistakes, I would also, in love, ask for 
forgiveness and forgive. This notion of grace, God’s grace, and grace extended to self, 
and the notion of forgiveness, forgiving self, and others are key to building relationships. 

My spiritual journey to this self-awareness aligns with my ministerial context. My 
experiences, coupled with the experiences of those that I have ministered to, taught me 
that there is a need to support and strengthen marriages within the law enforcement 
community. 

I stand on the shoulders of the first generation CPD chaplains. They set the 
ministerial foundation for the Chicago Police Department. All had ministerial gifts that 
collectively moved the chaplains’ section forward. They not only shared their God-given 
gifts, they also cultivated relationships with their colleagues. 

I am building on this foundation. To date, I have hosted a date night for CPD 
couples, which included watching the movie Fireproof. The movie is about a first 
responder who moves through a challenging time of his marriage using the book The 
Love Dare , which was written by Stephen and Alex Kendrick and is a forty-day devotion. 
The book is a scripture-based book, which concludes each day with a love practice. After 
the movie, each couple that attended received a copy of The Love Dare. I also officiated 
a mass wedding for active and retired officers to marry and renew their marriage vows. A 
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group of CPD members joined the department chaplains for Dr. Gary Chapman’s 
workshop on the “Five Love Languages.” The daylong workshop focused on 
communication, sex, working through disagreements, sharing love, and initiating positive 
change. 

Most recently, I hosted a marriage retreat on relationship strengthening and 
building using material from Dr. Stephen Covey’s Eight Habits to a Successful Marriage. 
The workshop facilitator provided practical tools for couples to use to help support 
communication. The material is focused on team building and communication where both 
parties win in negotiations. 

I gleaned the idea for this retreat from the U.S. Army Chaplain Corps. The Army 

chaplains use a universal program model called Strong Bonds to support the troops. 

“Strong Bonds is a unit-based, chaplain-led program which assists commanders in 

building individual resiliency by strengthening the Army Family. The core mission of the 

Strong Bonds program is to increase individual Soldier and Family member readiness 

through relationship education and skills training.” 14 

The Army chaplains have used the Strong Bonds program since 1999. The 

divorce rate has been reduced by fifty percent and marital satisfaction has increased. The 

Army values the holistic wellbeing of soldiers. 

Healthy relationships contribute to the maintenance of a healthy Army and a 
secure future force. With increasing demands placed on Soldiers and Families, to 
include both frequent deployments and duty relocations, intimate relationships are 
fully tested. Research shows that training in communication skills, intimacy and 
conflict management increase marital satisfaction and reduces rates of Family 
violence. 15 


14 Strong Bonds, “What is Strong Bonds,” accessed December 12, 2017, 
http://www.strongbonds.org/skins/strongbonds/home.aspx. 
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There is a direct correlation between the military and the law enforcement community. 
Both law enforcement officers and soldiers are trained to serve and protect, have been 
tactically trained, and face elements of danger in their duties, including potential risks of 
death in the line of duty. Both officers’ and soldiers’ duties impact familial relationships. 
Officer’s deployments impact how often they see their families and how often they 
participate in family activities and celebrations. I appreciate that the Strong Bonds 
program considers the officer’s family, spouse, and children. They offer training for 
strengthening marital, parental, and familial relationships. 

This global approach may also be helpful for the Chicago Police Department. I 
have learned a lot during my time as a police officer and department chaplain. I have 
learned how power moves within the department, and how this movement of power can 
have positive and negative effects and impacts. Some movement of power negatively 
impacts officers. For example, officers’ work schedules and work sites are subject to 
change. When this movement of power impacts an officer he or she may feel that they do 
not have control. I would like to empower officers with the proper tools to control and 
manage their personal time. I would like to explore ways to raise awareness informing 
the officer when to take time out for self, and when and how often to nurture valued 
relationships. Personal time is one aspect that officers can control and use to gain 
balance. This control is empowering when the work environment cannot always be 
controlled. While it is optional, it is free of charge to the officer and his or her family, and 


15 Strong Bonds, “What is Strong Bonds,” accessed December 12, 2017, 
http://www.strongbonds.org/skins/strongbonds. 
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it covers room and board. This accessible readiness training, while not new to the Army, 
is a new approach to ministry within the Chicago Police Department. 

I would like to explore the topic of supporting law enforcement marriages through 
my Doctor of Ministry project. I would like to offer a workshop for married police 
couples with a particular focus on communication, conflict resolution, and forgiveness, as 
well as offer intervention techniques to strengthen marriages. This workshop would focus 
on and be exclusive to the uniqueness of police officers, their job descriptions, and police 
culture. 

It is hypothesized that through education and generating awareness, officers will 
have increased awareness of the pitfalls of police marriages and access to useful tools for 
intervention. I would like to see the measurable successes and benefits of learning 
practical tools through workshops and retreats in a marriage. Which tools work the best? 
What types of further support would be helpful? How does a healthy marital relationship 
under the scope of law enforcement impact the achievements and working relationships 
of the officer? I would use this compiled information to develop programming to meet 
the needs of officers. 


Conclusion 

The Chicago Police Department is a unique ministerial setting. Police are unique. 
There are various parts of the geographic landscape that are unique. There are internal 
and external systems that are unique. All of these unique aspects impact officers. It is my 
desire to find creative ways to support the holistic wellbeing of officers through 


strengthening their marital relationships. 
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It is my desire to produce a quality, usable product for my context of ministry. My 


prayer is that not only is this a quality project, but that it is also fruitful. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL LOUNDATIONS 


The Law Enforcement community is very complex. Law Enforcement Officers 
have three important relationships that shape and influence them and that they influence. 
One is the collegial relationship with other law enforcement officers. These are very 
special relationships that occur because their lives depend on one another to get home 
safely. The other relationship is that with the community officers swear to serve and 
protect. The upshot of the latter relationship is that it is self-rewarding, exhilarating, 
exciting, and heroic. The down side of the relationship is that those who are in immediate 
need of police help are seen at their worst. 

Poverty, economic disparity, educational disparities, hate, abuse and evil against 
the most vulnerable are seen on a regular basis. Uncontrollable work situations, hyper 
vigilance and anger coupled with unpleasant community engagement, have the ability to 
transform one on the inside. The down side of witnessing this is unhealthy coping 
mechanisms, which can negatively impact marital relationships. This is the third 
relationship that the law enforcement officer is connected to. This relationship is 
essential. It is the relationship that anchors, provides safe spaces and is grounding for 
officers. Marital relationships are challenging. These relationships are even more 
challenging for law enforcement couples because of the internal and external pressures of 
the line of work. 
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The biblical foundation scripture chosen for this project is John 10:10. “The thief 
comes only to steal and kill and destroy; I have come that they may have life, and have it 
to the full.” This passage was chosen because the scripture speaks directly to the tension 
in and connection to law enforcement relationships more specifically marital 
relationships. 

There are many questions surrounding the passage, such as, who is the thief that 
Jesus is alluding to? What would prompt Jesus to say make this statement? Through 
exploration of the text, a deeper understanding will be gained from the Book of the John, 
the verse John 10:10, the archaeological background, the cultural climate, religious and 
political landscape. 

An unidentified woman once said, “When the love and spirit of Jesus Christ 
controls us through the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, we can live consistently. Jesus 
Christ is our life, flowing through our wills, emotions and personalities with His purity 
and power. Jesus never changes. He is always the same. We experience His unchanging 
life when we steadfastly count on His refreshing presence in every circumstance.” This 
statement encompassed divine transcendence and the connective ways of the divine. It 
reminds of how Jesus moves through humanities’ life by way of the Holy Spirit. It 
reminds of how God is the life stream. God breathes refreshing winds into situations. The 
divine is the life and life source. Using this statement as an entry point, life finds a way to 
live. Life runs free and there is no containing it. 

The Book of John illuminates that Jesus is God incarnate and the essence of life. 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God and the Word was God. He 
was with God in the beginning. Through him all things were made that without him 
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nothing was made that has been made. In him was life and that life was the light of all 
humankind... The Word became flesh and made his dwelling among us.” The Book of 
John illuminates the connectedness between humanity and God. It shows the very 
reliance on God for life. 

Out of the four gospels, the Book of John is set apart, clearly defining whom 
Jesus is with the “I am” and “sent” statements. The Book of John is intentional on 
connecting Jesus to the Messianic prophetic writings and connecting Jesus to the Divine 
God. 

“The words of Jesus often provoke another look at our beliefs or assumptions on 
perplexing existential and theological concerns. Statements that Jesus may have uttered 
with ease can perplex us if we are attempting to inculcate his directives into our value 
system and personal ethic.” 1 The statements that Jesus made are not always easy to 
understand or practice. His Words in John 10:10 is one of the passages that can be 
perplexing. (Jesus’ statement in John 10:10 is not mentioned in any of the other synoptic 
gospels. 2 ) “The thief comes only to steal and kill and destroy; I have come that they may 
have life, and have it to the full.” It is perplexing when we begin to imagine the breadth 
and depth of the passage. It is perplexing when we image that the liberating Word 
transcended the tensions in history, oral traditions, laws and papyrus fragments. The 
Word survived the tensions. 


1 Rosita de Ann Matthews, Using Power from the Periphery: An Alternative Theological Model 
for Survival in Systems in A Troubling in My Soul: Womanist Perspective on Evil and Suffering , ed. Emilie 
M. Townes et at. (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1999), 92. 

2 Kurt Aland, ed.. Synopsis of the Four Gospels (New York, NY: American Bible Society, 1985), 


213 . 
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New Testament Exegesis 

The Author and Recognition 

It is not clear who penned the Gospel of John. Some scholars attribute the 
authorship to the John the Evangelist (6AD-100 AD), the Apostle, son of Zebedee and 
James’ brother. This possibility is supported through the statement in John 21:24, “This 
is the disciple who testifies to these things and who wrote them down. We know that his 
testimony is true.” The close association of this disciple who is referred to as the other 
disciple may also be cross referenced in John 13:23, 19:26, 21:7 and 20, 18:15 and 16, 
20:2. There are passages in the gospel of Luke (22:8) and the epistles of Acts (3:1, 4, 11; 
8:14) and Galatians (2:9) that place John, the evangelist, with Jesus and lists him as one 
of the apostles. This would allow John, the evangelist, to have a first-hand account of the 
ministry of Jesus Christ. 

There are some early Christian leaders that attribute the authorship to John the 
evangelist. Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis (60 AD-130 AD), wrote “Expositions of the 
Lord’s Oracles” a five-volume body of work. While this body of work is fragmented, it 
provides important information on the origins of the gospels, which includes the gospel 
of John. Some believe that Papias was a scribe for John, the evangelist. 

Irenaeus (130 AD-202 AD) a Greek cleric, wrote, among other things, in support 
of the Book of John. He supported the idea that the Book of John was to be considered 
part of the apostolic witness and recognized the Book of John as a gospel. This can be 
found in his writings Adverus Haereses, he states, “Now the Gospels, in which Christ is 
enthroned, are like these. For that according to John expounds his princely and mighty 
and glorious birth from the Father, saying, ‘In the beginning was the Word and the Word 
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was with God and the Word was God’, and ‘All things were made by him and without 
him nothing was made. ’ Therefore, this Gospel is deserving of all confidence, for such 
indeed is his person.” 3 According to Irenaeus, Papias knew the Apostle John, which 
further substantiates claims of John’s authorship. 

Just as there are claims of John’s authorship, there are also claims refuting that 
John, the evangelist, penned the book. “Gaius, a learned and orthodox presbyter of the 
church in Rome early in the third century, impugned this Gospel. Further external 
evidence against the Johannine authorship is found by some scholars in two very late 
writers of the 7 th and 9 th centuries who allege that Papias wrote in the second book of his 
Exposition of the Lord’s Oracles that the brothers James and John were slain by Jews.” 4 
Ignatius of Antioch, one of the Fathers of the Christian church, wrote to the church in 
Ephesus encouraging them to look to Apostle Paul as an example for Christian living. He 
does not mention Apostle John. Justin Martyr, another important figure in the formation 
of the early church, quotes from the Book of John but does not attribute the authorship to 
the Apostle John. With such evidence on both sides of the debate, scholars cannot really 
agree who penned the Book of John. 

This Gospel, like the other three, is anonymous and all that we can really know 
about the author must be derived from his writings. If, as there is the strongest 
reason to believe, he is the writer of the three Johannine epistles, he was evidently 
a venerated leader of the Christian church who claimed a spiritual authority over 
other churches in the same province and appealed to a tradition, which goes back 
to Christian beginnings. 5 


3 Glenn Davis, “Gospel of Truth (140-180 CE),” The Development of the Canon of the New 
Testament, accessed April 11, 2018, http://www.ntcanon.org/Irenaeus.html. 

4 Wilbert F. Howard, The Interpreter’s Bible: Introduction and Exegesis, vol. 8, The Gospel 
According to St. John (New York, NY: Abingdon Press, 1952), 440. 

5 Howard, Introduction and Exegesis, 441. 
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The Book of John as a Synoptic Gospel 

The story of the New Testament canon is very interesting. Its origins surface in 
discussions the differentiation between the Old Testament and the documentation of 
Jesus’ life. The Apostle Paul referred to the Old Testament to further the Christian claim. 
For example he used 1 Corinthians 15:3, “in accordance with the Scriptures.” Paul used 
the Scriptures as a teaching tool to underscore and advance his position of Christian 
living. As Christians began to chronicle Jesus’ life, it became problematic to claim these 
writings as sacred as the Hebrew Bible. These emerging documents didn’t hold the same 
value as the sacred texts of the Old Testament because they were fairly recent documents. 
It became a challenge to maintain the same sacred authority. In fact, Marcion, a gnostic 
Christian, reformed the message to conform to his own views so he rejected the books 
Matthew, Mark, and John. Coupled with this, Jesus never commanded the apostles to 
document accounts. He commanded that the apostles teach, baptize, preach and heal. The 
message was carried by oral tradition. People converted to Christianity by the preached 
Word and by witnessing healings and miracles. It wasn’t that which they read that 
impacted them. They were impacted by what they experienced. As the church grew, 
written documents increased in value. Over time, oral accounts became less reliable and 
writings offered permanence. 

In the second century, historians begin to notice apostolic writings regarded as 
scriptural stature when the gnostic teacher Basilides used the writings of Matthew, Luke, 
John and a few Pauline passages to strengthen his arguments. Church leaders also used 
the Greek texts in conjunction with these writings to settle disputes. During this time, it is 
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also noted that there is a shift from the oral tradition to the written tradition of these new 
emerging text. “The writer Justin Martyr wrote that during worship services, he observed 
in Rome, either the “memoirs of the Apostles” or the “writings of the prophets” were read 
to the assembly.. .Papias, a bishop in Hierapolis, in Asia Minor, writing in the early 
decades of the second century, asserted his preference for the “living voice of the elders” 
who had been taught by the Apostles themselves.” 6 

Hear again, many heard the stories and apostolic accounts. Many of these stories 
were similar in detail, but there wasn’t a term for these writings. “In the New Testament, 
gospel is never used for a written document, but is the comprehensive term for the good 
news of God’s saving act in Jesus Christ, communicated in a variety of images and 
concepts.” 7 The Greek word for gospel is euangelion. Euangelion did not refer to 
literature or a book in the first century. It had a more electrifying meaning. It would be 
the equivalent of breaking news or a proclamation of great importance. Considering the 
gospels as breaking news or beginning with the statement, “We interrupt this program 
with this special report,” heightens the anticipation for the news and also heightens 
curiosity. For the residents of an ancient city, the word ignited and stirred up the 
enthusiasm when a courier was seen running into town with breaking news of a battle, 
new leaders, near or far. “The Jewish historian Josephus reports that when Vespasian 
became emperor of Rome “proclamations” (Greek evangelia) led to feasting and civic 
rejoicing. The Greek translators of the Hebrew Bible used the cognate verb, 


6 Alan R. Culpepper, “The Gospel and Letters of John,” The Bible Through the Ages 
(Pleasantville, NY: Reader’s Digest, 1989), 203. 

7 M. Eugene Boring, The New Interpreter’s Dictionary’ of the Bible D-H, vol. 2 (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2007), 629. 
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evangelizesthai, for the announcement of God’s impending deliverance.” 8 The word 
gospel goes beyond the “good news of Jesus Christ.” There is a level of excitement that 
comes when a life-giving message is coming and when a life-giving message is heard. 

There are four books that are considered gospels located in the New Testament of 
the Bible. They are Matthew, Mark, Luke and John; also known as the synoptic gospels. 
The books are called synoptic gospels because the books cover similar events in the life 
ministry of Jesus Christ. While the books are very similar in the accounts, the Evangelist 
authors write from different positions and intents. The writers focus on different 
teachings of Jesus Christ and accounts of Jesus Christ’s life ministry. 

When chronicling the synoptic gospels, Mark was written first. Matthew was 
written second, Luke third, then John. The Book of John leans heavily on the book of 
Mark for information. This is evident in the six passages where the author of John uses 
Greek words that are strikingly similar to that in Mark. The passages are: John 6:7 to 
Mark 6:37, John 12:3 to Mark 14:3 & 5, John 14:31 to Mark 14:42, John 18:18 to Mark 
14:54, John 18:39 to Mark 15:9 lastly, John 5:8-9 to Mark 2:11-12. In all the passages 
there are similarities to that of Matthew and Luke but minus the matching Greek phrases. 
John hardly ever agrees with Matthew and Luke against Mark, but regularly with Mark 
against Matthew and Luke. 

In addition, the Lourth Evangelist parallels seventeen stories that are used in 
Mark. What is strikingly different is that the Lourth Evangelist writer has a focused point. 
The point is, Jesus is teaching and or speaking about the Kingdom of God. “The supreme 
aim of the Gospel is positive, a faith-creating witness to Jesus as the divine Son, in order 

8 Pheme Perkins, Introduction to the Synoptic Gospels (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 2007), 2. 
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that the readers may be brought into possession of that life eternal which is promised in 
his name.” 9 Jesus proclaims his divine connection to God through “I am” statements, 
signs and miracles. Consequently, there are no exorcisms and no mention of Satan 
compared to that of Mark, Matthew and Luke. 

The Book of John is also referred to as the book of signs. Jesus performed seven 
signs and miracles that are included in the Book of John. They are, 1. Turning water into 
wine at the wedding (John 2:1-12), 2. Healing the official’s son (John 4:46-54), 3. 

Healing the lame man at the Bethesda pool (John 5:1-17) 4. Feeding the multitude (John 
6:1-14), 5. Walking on water (John 6:15-25), 6. Healing the man born blind (John 9:1-21) 
and 7. Raising Lazarus from the dead (John 11:1-46). 

The writer of the Book of John is not writing from a historical understanding but 
more of a theological framework covering about a year of Jesus’ ministry. The focus is 
not to chronicle Jesus’ ministry, but to testify to Jesus’ Messiah-ship and mission. 

The Council of Chalcedon (451) was the fourth ecumenical council, which 
affirmed the Council of Nicea’s (325) decision that Jesus was homoosious (of one 
substance) with God. The decision further affirmed that Jesus was both human and of one 
substance with God. 

Archaeological Background 

Scholars believe that the Fourth Evangelist gospel account was arranged around a 
two-three-year framework of festivals in Jerusalem. Jerusalem has a historical 
significance within the Messianic context. It was predicted that the Messiah would come 


9 Howard, Introduction and Exegesis, 449. 
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from the linage of King David. John 7:42 states, “Does not Scripture state that the 
Messiah will come from David’s descendants and from Bethlehem, the town where 
David lived?” The irony is that Jesus’ ministerial account according to the Fourth 
Evangelist is in Jerusalem. The name Jerusalem is named after the Canaanite god. “There 
is a wide consensus that the name (Jerusalem) is derived from two words, yeru 
“foundation of,” and shalem (SHALEM), who may have been the Canaanite god of 
twilight. Both etymology and history protest against the popular interpretation of the 
name as “city of peace.” 10 Jesus’ life ministry advanced peace, but the location of his 
ministry is arguably not the “city of peace.” 

Jerusalem is located about fifteen miles west of the upper end of the Dead Sea and 
thirty-five miles east of the Mediterranean Sea. The city was comprised of two hills, one 
on the eastside the other on the west side. The eastside was separated from the west by 
the Tyropoeon valley. The Kidron valley on the east and the Hinnom valley on the south 
and southwest bordered the city. 

In the summer of 37 B.C Herod the Great became the Ruler of the land. The area 

was demolished and the city was ruined due to the Roman pounding Jerusalem. Herod 

inherited this land and is credited with rebuilding the land. 

Herod created a new aristocracy that owed its status and prestige to him 
alone.. .Herod was also a great builder. Many of the most popular tourist sites in 
Israel today were Herod’s projects - Masada, Herodium, Caesarea and many of 
the most conspicuous remains of ancient Jerusalem including the so-called Tower 
of David, the Western Wall and much of the Temple Mount. As a result of 
Herod’s works Jerusalem became “one of the most famous cities of the east” and 
its Temple, which he rebuilt, was widely admired. In the new city of Caesarea, 
Herod created a magnificent harbor, using the latest technology in hydraulic 


10 Jerome Murphy O’Connor, “Jerusalem,” The New Interpreter’s Dictionary’ of the Bible I-Ma, 
vol. 3 (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2008), 246. 
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cement and underwater construction. Herod also founded several other cities, 
notably Sebaste (on the site of ancient Samaria). 11 

Cultural Climate 

Jerusalem, while ruled by Herod, had connections to Rome. “Rome was content 
with basically relying on the local community in matters of government and 
administration of the province. Local governments managed their own affairs and local 
courts made decisions concerning local cases. Rome attempted to appoint someone from 
the province as a type of local administrator.” 12 This local administrator needed to be a 
strong leader and loyal to Rome. Antipater was chosen for this position. He supported 
Caesar and because of this Caesar appointed Antipater over Palestine. Antipater was 
poisoned four years later. Antipater’s son, Herod the Great, was later appointed over 
Galilee. When Julius Caesar died, the Roman Senate appointed Herod King of Judea. 
Herod then gained a major part of Palestine, which included Jerusalem. Herod was a part 
of a well-connected family. His sons became rulers when he died. They maintained their 
connected to the Roman Empire. They maintained their political power within 
government and their power over those that they governed. 

In addition to the Roman’s leadership’s influence through Herod the Great, they 
also appointed procurators. The procurators were a type of provincial administrator who 
was directly responsible for the empire. The procurator during Jesus’ ministry was 
Pontius Pilate. 


11 Shaye J. D. Cohen, “Roman Domination: The Jewish Revolt and the Destruction of the Second 
Temple,” Ancient Israel: From Abraham to the Roman Destruction of the Temple (Upper Saddler, NJ: 
Prentice Hall, 1999), 269-70. 

12 LaMoine, Cities of the Biblical World (Peabody, OR: Hendrickson Publishers, Inc., 1997), 291. 
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Herod the Great is mentioned in Matthew the second chapter. Jesus was 
conceived during Herod’s reign. Herod felt threaten. Verse one, “After Jesus was bom in 
Bethlehem in the territory of Judea during the rule of King Herod, magi came from the 
east to Jerusalem. They asked, “Where is the newborn King of the Jews? We’ve seen his 
star in the east and we’ve come to honor him.” When King Herod heard this, he was 
troubled and everyone in Jerusalem was troubled with him.” Herod asked that he be 
apprised of the newborn’s location so that he could honor him also. When he was not 
notified of the location, he sent a decree that all the children two years or younger in 
Bethlehem and all the surrounding areas would be killed. He did not have the children 
killed because the magi did not report back to him. He had the children killed because of 
the threat of Jesus and Jesus’ kingship was a threat to Herod’s power. Even as a newborn, 
Jesus posed a threat to those in leadership positions. 

Jerusalem was a township. Residents lived in homes that were large enough for 
extended families and their servants. “Rooms around interior courtyards served as living 
and storage space, stabling for animals, washrooms, kitchens and also workshops if the 
men of the house were craftsmen. Greek and other foreign citizens lived mostly in newly 
built cities, such as Herod’s Caesarea or Sebaste.” 13 

Men could have more than one wife as long as he could care and provide for her. 
Few could afford the extra expense. After the weeklong marriage ceremony, the wife 
belonged to her husband. She was expected to have as many children as possible. If a 
woman was not able to bear children, her husband divorced her. Children were expected 
to work as soon as they were able to walk. The girls helped their mother in the homes and 


13 Roberta L. Harris, The World of the Bible (New York, NY: Thames and Hudson, 1995), 142. 
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the male children helped in the field or with trade. Male children were able to attend 
school and study Jewish law from ages seven to thirteen. 

Political/Religious Landscape 

Jesus, born four BC and died between thirty and thirty-three AD, preached the 
end of the coming age and the coming of the Kingdom of God. This teaching was part of 
the Jewish Messianic and apocalyptic movement of Jesus’ day. There is further proof of 
this in the Dead Sea Scrolls. Jesus’ claim to be the Messiah was a serious threat to the 
established religious and political authorities. “The Jewish community in Judea was 
always on the verge of explosion... To the Romans the country was an important bulwark 
against the inroads of eastern barbarians, so civil unrest of any kind could not be tolerated 
- especially stirred up by someone claiming to be (a) descendent from one of the greatest 
spiritual and political leaders the country had known.” 14 

The tension in the text is between the Pharisees and Jesus, but the tension has 
larger social and political implications. The tension is embedded in a complex power 
struggle and a new emerging religion. Jesus was in constant contact with the Pharisees, 
Sadducees and the residents of the area. Jesus was aware of the perils of the political 
situation and warned those who would listen about the political situations. 

Jesus was a challenge because he was popular. People were attracted to his 
message, his gracious words and magnetism. He preached to the common man and 
woman. “In most cases poor and engaged mainly in agriculture and fishing, they afforded 
him a ready hearing in the towns and villages of Galilee and by the Lake of Gennesaret. 


14 Harris, The World of the Bible, 141. 
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They were arrested by his prophetic declarations that the Kingdom of God was at hand, 
by the freshness and originality of his teaching.” 15 

Jesus was a liberal teacher at a time when Jewish religious law influenced every 
avenue of life. Jesus’ teaching elevated the consciousness of those around him. His 
teaching touched the heart and captivated the mind. His teachings focused on the 
relationship with God and the spirit of Jewish law rather than the outward signs of 
observances and practices of the law. 

John 10:10 is embedded within a lesson that Jesus is teaching. In the metaphor, 
Jesus states that the shepherd is the gate that guards the sheep. The sheep know the 
shepherd’s voice. Outside the gates are thieves and robbers, those that cause harm, but 
inside the gate there is safety, protection and abundance for the sheep. Jesus is equating 
himself to the shepherd that protects the sheep. The sheep are those that follow him. The 
irony in the passage is the word lestes is used which means a robber or plunderer. “It is 
used to signify a false alternative to the Good Shepherd.. .the Jews reject their king and 
choose instead a lestes; unable to hear the voice of the Good Shepherd, they followed one 
of the ‘robbers’ who comes before him. Ironically too, the Jews have presumably brought 
Jesus to Pilate claiming the “King of the Jews” poses a political threat; but when offered 
a choice, the one for whom they plead is a political criminal.” 16 

The metaphor used in John 10:10 aligns Jesus with Messiah status. Jesus’ asserts 
His Divinity, which is viewed to some, as blasphemous. This assertion is troubling for 
some of the Jewish leaders. 


15 Vincent Taylor, The Life and Ministry of Jesus: The Interpreter's Bible , vol. 7 (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1951), 119. 


16 Paul Duke, Irony in the Fourth Gospel (Atlanta, GA: John Knox Press, 1985), 131. 
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The first reason is the understanding of deity in Judaism. Jesus humanness makes 
it challenging to accept him as the Son of God. Deity is not in the form of embodiment. 
The idea of Jesus as God incarnate is a foreign concept, rejected by some and classified 
as heretical. During this time, God is known by what God does. God is known by God’s 
activity towards humanity. “God is .. .celebrated as the one who acts. He is the God who 
reveals himself to his people and acts on their behalf, “the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob”, the “Lord your God, who brought you out of the land of Egypt. (Exodus 3:6; 

20:2 )” 17 

The second reason is the Pharisees, whose name mean Separated Ones, did not 
like Jesus’ free translation of the Torah. Some Pharisees were considered ultraorthodox. 
The Pharisees were careful to follow every detail of the Torah. Jesus quoted many 
Pharisaic sayings when teaching. His teaching advanced the thinking of Judaism. It was 
beyond restrictive laws and practice of the laws and more of the spirit of the law and 
practicing love towards one another. “The Pharisees always worked among the people 
and it is out of the Pharisaic Judaism that the traditions of rabbinic Judaism grew.” 18 
Jesus’ teachings challenged the Separated Ones teaching. Jesus offered the masses 
broader ways of thinking and living out their faith. This advanced way was not restrictive 
by the Jewish law it was restrictive by self-regulation by one’s moral compass. 

Jesus’ ministry is the beginning of the Christian sect and the details were evolving 
within a Jewish orthodoxy. The understanding of Jesus’ teaching was juxtaposed against 
the Jewish thinking, way of life and understanding of God. 

17 Alister E. McGrath, The Christian Theology Reader, 3 rd ed. (Malden, MA: Blackwell 
Publishing, 2007), 334. 

18 Harris, The World of the Bible, 147. 
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This leads into the third reason why Jesus’ teaching was not well received. As 
aforementioned, in John 9:1-21, Jesus restores the sight of a man bom blind on the 
Sabbath. It was believed that the Sabbath day was a day of rest and no activity. John 9:16, 
“Some of the Pharisees said, “This man (Jesus) is not from God, for he does not keep the 
Sabbath. But others asked, “How can a sinner perform such signs?” So they were 
divided.” 

The Pharisees were conflicted when Jesus healed the man bom blind, on the 
Sabbath. They questioned the healed man. The restored man then lectured the Pharisees 
and included his belief that Jesus was connected to God. The Pharisees in turn expelled 
the healed man from the church because he “was steeped in sin at birth.” 

There are multiple beliefs around sin and disabilities. One line of thought is that 
the children are punished for the sins of their parents, which is why the man was born 
blind. Another line of thought is that the disability made the person unclean which 
enabled them to participate in worship. “Disability is a phenomenon of nature, not a 
punishment, throughout the Hebrew Bible.. .The Qumran community banned people with 
disabilities from the congregation based on purity issues and not perceived sinfulness.” 19 

Whichever line of thinking was used with the Pharisees, the end result is the 
same, and the restored, healed man was no longer welcomed in the congregation. The 
Pharisees were able to make this decision because they were a religious authority in the 
church. They maintained the religious law and order. It is believed that Jesus responded 
to their action with the metaphor teaching in John 10:10. “The thief comes to steal, kill 


19 Kerry H. Wynn, “Johannine Healings and the Otherness of Disability in Perspectives,” 
Religious Studies 34, no. 1 (2007): 61-75, accessed March 16, 2018, ATLASerials, Religion Collection, 
EBSCO/iosf. 
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and destroy.” The commentary writer for The New Oxford Annotated Bible suggests that 
Jesus is using a figure of speech to describe his role and the role of his opponents, the 
religious hierarchy. Thieves and bandits are messianic pretenders. The writer for exegesis 
for The Interpreter’s Bible Volume VIII: The Gospel According to St. John states that the 
thieves and robbers may correspond to the teachers who had turned people against the 
works and words of Jesus. The writer further asserts that, “the evangelist may have in 
mind those heresiarchs whose erroneous teaching had threatened the churches in Asia in 
his time, as we know from 1 John.” 20 There are multiple theories for naming the thief or 
the robber. 

The theory of displacement is a consideration when contemplating Jesus’ John 
10:10 statement as a direct response to the Pharisees’ actions to the healing in John the 
ninth chapter. The theory of displacement is the “attempt to explain breaks in the 
narratives and discourses by accidental dislocation of sheets before the publication of the 
Gospel. Many of these are based upon a close calculation of the size of the sections that 
have been thus misplaced and then reinserted in the wrong order.” 21 

Father Raymond Brown suggests, in his introduction to the Anchor Bible: The 
Gospel According to John , that there are breaks and inconsistencies in the sequence of 
the Book of John. 

Too much has been made of the geographical and chronological “jumps” in John, 
whereby without any indication of a transition one chapter may be situated in a 
different locale from that of the previous chapter. Such jumps would be crucial 
only if the Gospel were an attempt to give us a complete account of the ministry 


20 Wilbert D. Howard, The Interpreter’s Bible, vol. Ill (New York, NY: Abingdon Press, 1952), 


21 Howard, Introduction and Exegesis, 460. 


624. 
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of Jesus, but John 20:30 and 21:25 state specifically that the account in the Gospel 
is incomplete. 22 

Father Brown proposes that there are contradictions. Jesus gives his remarks at the Last 
Supper in the thirteenth Chapter, but there are five more chapters before his actual 
departure in 18:1. At the Last Supper, Simon Peter asked Jesus where was Jesus going 
(John 13:36). Thomas also asks Jesus where was Jesus going (John 14:5). Jesus then 
states that no one inquired where he was going in 16:5. 

The writer of the gospel of John differs in the chronology of the passion and its 
portrayal of Jesus’ trial and death than that of the other synoptic gospels. For example, 
Jesus remains silent before Pilate in the synoptic gospels of Mark, Matthew and Luke. 
John’s account is more dramatic. 

Pilate shuttles back and forth between his exchanges with Jesus inside and with 
Jewish accusers outside. The Synoptics state that Simon of Cyrene was 
conscribed to carry Jesus’ cross beam to the place of execution. John’s Gospel 
insists that Jesus carried it himself. The Synoptic chronology has Jesus die on the 
day after the Passover meal in the evening. John’s Gospel has him die on the day 
of preparation as the Passover lambs are being slaughtered in the Temple 
courtyard. 23 

There is also a repetition within the Book of John. Chapter 14:1-33 is very similar to John 
16:4-33. 

Wilbert Howard, author of the Introduction and Exegesis for The Gospel 

According to St. John in the Interpreter’s Bible Volume VIII, proposes a probable 

solution problem of discontinuity. He states, 

We must accordingly look for the solution of the problem of discontinuity at a 
time before the Gospel was copied out in a form ready for publication. Either the 
author wrote down his thoughts at different times with indifference to 


22 Raymond Brown, “The Unity and Composition of the Fourth Gospel,” The Anchor Bible: The 
Gospel According to John (Garden City, NJ: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1966), xxiv. 

23 Perkins, Introduction to the Synoptic Gospels, 119. 
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chronological sequence or to continuity of thought or else he composed his 
Gospel on separate sheets at many different times, with the result that the editor or 
copyist sometimes failed to preserve the order. 24 

These inconsistencies or the problem of discontinuity does not devalue Jesus’ ministry, it 

does pose a challenge to reading the Book of John as a chronicled chapter book. It is the 

Spirit of Jesus’ life ministry and His Words that hold value. The spirit of Jesus’ Words is 

that dismantling and destruction exist, but Jesus comes to restore that which is fractured 

and broken and offers abundance. 

Jesus walked with those who were cast out, oppressed and wounded. He showed 
concern for others. He desired for humanity to feel the love of God, to be and feel valued 
and important. Jesus healed and restored. This is the liberating relational life ministry of 
Jesus Christ. He desired people to be in healthy loving relationship. 

Like the tension in the biblical foundations passage, Jesus Christ is found at the 
center of the text. A close read of the text John 10:10 shows that Jesus is located as the 
relief from the dismantling, theft and destruction. Jesus is identified in his statement in 
John 10:10 as the “I.” “I have come that you may have life.” Jesus shown as a present 
help when situations appear to be overwhelming and appear to have the strength to take 
one’s breath away. 


Summary 

As aforementioned, the Word of God is how Jesus moves through humanities’ life 
by way of the Holy Spirit. This Word reminds of how God is the life stream. God 
breathes refreshing winds into situations. The Divine is the life and life source. Using this 


24 Howard, Introduction and Exegesis, 447. 
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statement as an entry point, life finds a way to live. Life runs free and there is no 
containing it. 

Despite the debates throughout the first and second centuries of the Book of 
John’s authorship, questioned chronicled events, relevance and connection to the three 
synoptic gospels, the book of John is considered an apostolic gospel. Life finds a way to 
live. These Words have found their way throughout the annals of history and provide 
inspiration and hope today. 

John 10:10 provide hope that abundant life is possible in law enforcement 
marriages. Many law enforcement couples thrive for decades. These marriages exist 
despite high divorce rates. The success is rooted in the possibility of an abundant life and 
all that the abundant life encompasses. The idea of abundant life changes as couples 
move through life. It is fluid. Abundance takes on many different shapes and forms. It 
may come in the form of met needs. It may come in the form of abundance of peace in 
troubling situations or an abundance of love. Needs and wants change in marriages as 
marriages grow. Husbands and wives grow individually and collectively. It is the 
abundance in the fruits of the spirit, love, joy, peace, forbearance, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, gentleness and self-control that anchors marriages. This spiritual abundance 
is even extended to the persons that both are becoming. 

The deep read of this passage is foundational to the anticipated Doctor of Ministry 
project because John 10:10 provides the contextual insight of framing the thief and the 
dismantling of what God joins together and restores. John 10:10 illuminate the idea of 
hope, light and abundant life in law enforcement marriages despite the internal and 
external bi-products of “the job” which have the potential to dismantle marriages. The 
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scripture illustrates Jesus’ love in action for humanity to have life and have the complete 
fullness of life. It provides hope and the gifts of abundant life are extended to all. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


President Theodore Roosevelt said, “The more you know about the past, the better 
prepared you are for the future.” The study of history illuminates the impact of 
relationships, the value of relationships, and how relational connections aid in moving 
society forward. 

Of the many historical roads to explore, the history of chaplaincy is fascinating. It 
is particularly fascinating to see the evolution of chaplaincy, and the impact and value of 
chaplains and relationships. This chapter will travel through the annals of history 
beginning with the fourth century, examine the origins of chaplaincy, and explore the 
blossoming of chaplaincy in the U.S. Congress, the U.S. Army, and with Chaplain Ella 
Gipson-Hobart. The exploration of the evolution of chaplaincy will illuminate the unique 
places of engagement for chaplains and the opportunities for transformative healing in 
these unique settings. Chaplains are found in these unique ministerial settings supporting 
and encouraging people; leaning into painful places with them. Chaplains support 
regardless of religious beliefs, and if appropriate, remind of God’s unmerited love. 

John Wesley said, “I look upon all world as my parish...” This quote sums up the 
ministry of chaplaincy. Chaplains have the opportunity to minister in of various setting to 
a myriad of people. Chaplaincy can be defined as ordained clergy that are pastors, social 
workers, counselors, and bridge builders. Others define it as clergy that work outside the 
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brick-and-mortar church and minister to people who are in various seasons of their lives. 
It is not uncommon for people to grapple with defining the ministry of chaplaincy. 
Shakespeare mentioned chaplains in his play Richard III (1594): “The Chaplaine of the 
Tower.” In 1649, John Milton posed the question, “Bishops or Presbyters we know, and 
Deacons we know, but what are Chaplains?” 1 

Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms defines chaplain as deriving from 
the Latin word “cappellanus,” “custodian of St. Martin’s cloak,” originally the custodian 
of sacred relics in a royal chapel. Now, it is defined as “a clergyperson who performs 
ministerial duties apart from a parish, often in an institution such as a college, a hospital, 
or the military.” 2 Chaplains are found in a myriad of professional settings. They are found 
within NASCAR, Tyson Foods, domestic violence settings, professional sports, truck¬ 
driving companies, professional organizations, the entertainment industry, and prisons. 

The History of Chaplaincy 

The origin of chaplaincy begins in the fourth century. Martin of Tours, a soldier in 
the army, saw a beggar shivering in the cold. Martin used his sword to cut a piece of his 
cape (“cappa” in Latin) to share with the beggar to keep warm. That evening, Martin had 
a dream. In his dream, Christ appeared wearing the cut cape that Martin gave the beggar. 
The dream impacted Martin to the extent that he became a Christian, left the military, and 
founded a monastery. After his death, he was canonized and his cape became an object of 


1 Noah Hendler, A Sense of the Sacred: Images and Reflections of Chaplains and Patients in a 
Common Spiritual Quest for Healing and Wholeness (New York, NY: The Healthcare Chaplaincy, 1999), 


2 Donald McKim, Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms (Louisville, KY: John Knox 
Press, 1996), 43. 
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veneration carried into battles by kings. The portable shrine was called a “cappella,” and 


the priests that carried the shrine into battles were called “capellini,” or “chapelains” in 
French “chapelains.” 

The evolution of chaplaincy occurred simultaneously with the weaving of the 

early colonies in the 1700s. The members of the Continental-Confederation Congress, the 

legislative body that governed the United States were steeped in Christian beliefs. While 

religious practices were not listed in official articles, those that resided within the United 

States did not oppose the practices of Christianity. This lack of objection was the catalyst 

that caused the government to promote a nondenominational, non-polemical Christianity. 

Congress appointed chaplains for itself and the armed forces, sponsored the 
publication of a Bible, imposed Christian morality on the armed forces and 
granted public lands to promote Christianity among the Indians. National days of 
thanksgiving and “humiliation, fasting and prayer” were proclaimed by Congress 
at least twice a year throughout the war. Congress was guided by “covenant 
theology,” a Reformation doctrine especially dear to the New England Puritans, 
which held that God bound himself in an agreement with a nation and its people. 
This agreement stipulated that they “should be prosperous or afflicted, according 
as their general Obedience or Disobedience thereto appears. 3 

The practice of Christianity, through the service of chaplains, was interwoven into the 

fiber and foundation of government. 

At the First Continental Congress meeting on September 5, 1774, thirteen 
colonies met in Philadelphia to organize colonial resistance to Parliament’s Coercive 
Acts. There were also issues discussed around relations with Britain, as the colonies 
wanted to voice their concerns about the British Crown. Reverend Jacob Duche, Rector 
of Christ Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, was requested to lead the opening prayer. He 
was the first Congressional Chaplain. 


3 Library of Congress, “Religion and the Founding of the American Republic: Religion and the 
Congress of Confederation,” accessed May 1, 2018, https://www.loc.gov/exhibits/religion/rel04.html. 
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The Continental Congress met for the second time in May 1775, but violence 

between Britain and the colonies had begun in Lexington, Kentucky and Concord, 

Massachusetts. These first shots marked the beginning of the Revolutionary War. The 

colonies had volunteers that who fought against the British militia, but they were not 

equipped to battle against the professional soldiers. In the spring of 1775, the volunteer 

“army” realized that they needed additional support and help. 

The Massachusetts Provincial Congress appealed to the Second Continental 
Congress in Philadelphia to assume authority for the New England Army. 
Reportedly, at John Adam’s request, Congress voted to “adopt” the Boston troops 
on June 14, 1775... Also on this day, Congress resolved to form a committee “to 
bring in a draft of rules and regulations for the government of the Army”, and 
voted $2,000,000 to support the forces around Boston, and those at New York 
City. Moreover, Congress authorized the formation of ten companies of expert 
riflemen from Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, which were directed to mark 
to Boston to support the New England militia. 4 

George Washington was appointed commander-in-chief of the Continental Army and 
formally took command on July 3, 1775. With the formation of the Continental Army 
underway, the Continental Congress established chaplains, who were at first non¬ 
commissioned, as an integral part of the Army on July 29, 1775. On March 4, 1791, 
Reverend John Hurst was the first commissioned chaplain by then President George 
Washington. 

The role of chaplaincy was flourishing in government circles. The United States 
House of Representatives elected Reverend William Linn as Chaplain of the House on 
May 1, 1789. The House of Representatives continued the tradition of the Continental 
Congress by beginning each meeting with an opening prayer by the chaplain. The House 


4 Center of Military History, “June 14, 1775: Birth of the U.S. Army,” U.S. Army, accessed May 
1, 2018, https://history.army.mil/news/2013/130614a_armyBirth.html. 
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Chaplain alternated weekly duties with the Senate Chaplains, and they conducted Sunday 
services for the Washington community in the House Chamber every two weeks. 

The Revolutionary War ended on September 3, 1783. This victory allowed the 
thirteen colonies to sever the ties with Great Britain, gain freedom, and develop 
independent political ideas. Embedded in these ideas and laws are fundamental beliefs in 
God, humanity’s Creator. With that, chaplains were near to offer clergy support that 
upheld these beliefs. One such chaplain was Ella Gibson-Hobart, who was raised in the 
Methodist tradition and served as an Army Chaplain in the Civil War, but whose life 
experiences and beliefs shaped and moved her to take on different belief systems. 

Ella Gibson-Hobart 

Ella Gibson was born on May 8, 1821 in Winchendon, Massachusetts. She was 
the last of four children, and her family relocated to Ringe, New Hampshire. At the age 
of fifteen, she began a twelve-year teaching career. In 1848, she quit her teaching 
position to follow her passion of lecturing throughout New England on abstaining from 
alcohol. She was involved in the temperance movement. Ella penned two books, 

Martha’s Secret Wish and The Godly Women of the Bible by an Ungodly Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century. In 1861, she married the Reverend John Hobart. 

Reverend Hobart was elected chaplain to the Eighth Wisconsin Infantry on 
December 16, 1862. Ella traveled with her husband while he ministered to the troops on 
the frontline, and she partnered with his ministry. Reverend Hobart was eventually court 
marshaled by the Army; he was absent without leave and dismissed from the service for a 
short period of time (July 15-October 10, 1864). Soon after, Ella and John divorced. 
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She then moved back to Wisconsin and traveled the Midwest, speaking with 
injured and sick soldiers. She encouraged them to live morally sound lives, to “never lose 
the man in the soldier. [To] remember that in all the relations of life.. .he is still a father, 
son, brother or husband and that as such, he is expected to fulfill all the obligations 
devolving upon him in those relations.” 5 She organized chapters of Soldiers Aid Society. 
(The Soldiers Aid Society was the USO and the Red Cross of its time.) Ella was 
passionate about her work; she discussed current issues of the time and spoke out against 
intoxication, profanity, and gambling. Because of her love for those she served, all the 
proceeds that she gained from the sales of her pamphlets and books went towards the 
Soldiers Aid Society. 

Due to her work as an unofficial Army Chaplain, she was not satisfied with her 
civilian role. Ella began to advocate for herself to become an official Army Chaplain with 
the Eighth Wisconsin Infantry, Heavy Artillery. She sought out the assistance of 
President Abraham Lincoln to help secure a position as a regimental chaplain. 

The meeting with President Lincoln went well. He penned a letter recommending 
her for commissioning as an Army Chaplain. He stated, “This lady would be appointed 
Chaplain of the First Wisconsin Heavy Artillery, only that she is a woman. The President 
has not legally anything to do with such a question, but has no objection to her 
appointment. Dated November 10, 1864.” 6 (Reverend Gibson was qualified because she 
was ordained minister in the Religio-Philosophical Society of St. Charles, Illinois.) 


5 Ella Gibson, Soldier’s Gift (Chicago, IL: Tribune Press, 1863), 7. 

6 De Robigne Bennett Mortimer, The World’s Sages, Infidels and Thinkers: Being Biographical 
Sketches of Leading Philosophers, Teachers, Reformers, Innovators, Founders of New Schools of Thought, 
Eminent Scientists, Etc. (New York, NY: Liberal and Scientific Publishing House, 1876), 951. 
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President Lincoln referred her to the Secretary of War, Edwin Stanton. She met with 
Secretary Stanton, and he told her that she did not meet the gender requirements for 
commissioning as an Army Chaplain. 

Gibson’s failure to obtain formal approval for chaplaincy due to her gender 
prohibited her from being active in service, but this did not eliminate her desire for the 
job. Her ministry to the troops by way of her marriage to John Hobart allowed her to gain 
credibility with the troops. She then began to ask about serving with a new unit in the 
Wisconsin Infantry. 

On November 21, 1864, Colonel Meservey stated that the Field Officers and 

Company Commanders in accordance with the regulations nominated Mrs. Ella Hobart 

for the Office of Chaplain. He appointed her to the First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 

Artillery. On the same day, he wrote a letter to General August Gaylord, Adjunct General 

for the State of Wisconsin, stating that he appointed her as chaplain: 

The appointment is as you well know, an innovation upon established military 
rules, and is probably the first case where a female has received such 
appointment. I do not know if his Excellency, Gov. Lewis will commission her, if 
he does, I am of the opinion that he will have to make a special application to 
have her mustered; of this, however, I know nothing, leaving the matter in your 
hands. 7 

Within months, Chaplain Ella Hobart left Wisconsin with the troops who would fight in 
the Civil War in Alexandria, Virginia. She served as the de facto regiment chaplain. 
Reverend E. Hobart’s unit was assigned to defend Washington D.C., and while the unit 
did not experience a great deal of military activity, Reverend E. Hobart maintained a busy 
schedule. She visited the soldiers in the hospital, led worship services, and officiated 


7 William J. Dickman, Battery Rodgers at Alexandria, Virginia: A Narrative Report on Battery 
Rodgers, Which, During the Civil War, Was One of the Many Fortifications Forming the Defenses of 
Washington (Manhattan, KS: MA/AH Publishing, 1980), 27. 
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funerals. In her words, “I did all and more than was expected of me in the hospital and I 

held two or three services every Sunday in various barracks, speaking also weekday 

evenings and conducting funerals. Much was done in the open air as late in the season as 

December because we had no chapel or place of meeting other than the barracks.” 8 

Reverend Hobart’s soldiers held her in high regards; they appreciated and respected her. 

Clergymen of all faiths and denominations served with distinction in both Union 
and Confederate Armies, overseeing the moral and spiritual well being of the 
troops. Such care proved essential to soldiers who faced the constant uncertainty 
of violence and death on the battlefield and reinforced the religious underpinnings 
of a society in which faith played a much more immediate role in daily life - the 
Civil War, after all, occurred in the midst of one of the largest evangelical revival 
movements (the third great awakening) of the 19 th Century. 9 

Chaplain Hobart took her role of chaplaincy seriously and served from the heart. Her 

service was recognized on a larger scale as well. Due to her impact on the troops and the 

rules and regulations of the U.S. Army, the U.S. Congress made a joint resolution, which 

stated that Chaplain Hobart was entitled to receive the full pay and emoluments of a U.S. 

Army Chaplain. This was an especially significant honor because Chaplain Hobart served 

as a non-commissioned officer. 

Reverend Hobart had an honorable career, but she faced many challenges coupled 
with her service. She became sick from malaria while serving as a U.S. Army Chaplain 
and was denied disability from the armed service. She was also denied the title of 
commission for her position as chaplain. While Congress made a joint resolution that she 


8 Robert C. Stroud, “The First Female Military Chaplain: Ellen Elvira Gibson Flobart,” Curtana 
Sword of Mercy: A Journal for the Study of the Military Chaplaincy 5, no. 1 (2014): 18. 

9 John P. Deeben, “Faith on the Firing Line: Army Chaplains in the Civil War,” Prologue 
Magazine , Spring 2016, accessed May 2, 2018, 

https://www.archives.gov/publications/prologue/2016/spring/chaplains.html. 
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should be compensated for her honorable service, Reverend Hobart was compensated for 
her service only five years before she died. 

Conclusion 

The ministry of chaplaincy has flourished since the 4 th century. Chaplains can be 
found in traditional and non-traditional ministerial settings. Each ministerial setting lends 
itself to wonderful opportunities for engagement and building trusting relationships. 
Chaplains have inspired and influenced those around them by cultivating organic 
relationships, nurturing them with compassion. 

Rev. Hobart served as a Chaplain in the Army. She was also a feminist, an 
abolitionist, and played an active role in the temperance movement. She had a moral 
compass and fought for what she believed was correct; she was a free thinker. It is not 
known how patriarchal systems impacted her early Christian beliefs or worldviews, but 
what is known is that she was bold enough to question and challenge systems. She was 
courageous enough to go into the dark places of the battlefield, whether physical or 
spiritual and lean in with those in ministerial need. This courageous spirit is necessary for 
the work of chaplaincy. Chaplaincy is risk-taking work and it requires courage, which is 
defined as “spiritual, emotional and moral fortitude to speak and act without fear in the 
face of obstacles and dangers.” 10 It is a faith walk; many have been courageous enough to 
take this faith walk. 


10 Seung Yang, “Courage,” The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible A-V, vol. 1 (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press, 2008), 764. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


At the most fundamental level, humanity is connected. It is connected through its 
life-giving relationships, through the impact of its decisions and choices, both 
individually and collectively, and through the tapestry of life and life circumstances. On a 
broader scale, humanity is connected through its union with creation. People move in 
concert with nature; as seasons change, people live, move, and have their being through 
nature. Whether they bask in warm summer rays, benefit from the bountiful harvest of 
fall, or nestle into the dormant season of winter, people move with nature’s rhythm. 

In addition to exploring the New Nature Movement, this chapter will examine the 
many ways that nature is connected to human relationships and the ways in which nature 
and relationships intersect. Some of these intersections are found in agrarian biblical 
language, the whole idea of organic development and growth, the value and fragility of 
nature, the interdependence on the natural world, and the healing attributes of nature. 

Nature’s rhythm is sacred, just as nature is sacred. Nature is also fragile and 
delicate. This sacredness of nature is framed through the term “ecology.” Ecology 
focuses on the interconnectedness of nature and God, and it is a systematic theology that 
is defined as “the relation of human organisms to their environment. Theologically, a 
concern for ecology is rooted in the recognition of God as Creator who calls humans to 
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care for the earth and its resources in responsible and just ways.” 1 “Eco” is taken from the 


Greek word “oikos,” meaning “household,” and “ology” is “the study of.” Ecology 
considers the sacredness of the entire household of God and the call for humanity to 
conscientiously tend to God’s creation. 

John chapter ten verse ten connects Jesus, God incarnate, to life and abundant 
life. This word reminds of how God is the life stream, how life runs free and there is no 
containing it. Life is a gift that is not only afforded to humanity, but to the entire natural 
world, and it is to be handled with dutiful stewardship. This dutiful stewardship can only 
occur through a responsible, nurturing relationship. Using the ecological theology lens as 
an entry point, this chapter will delve into the New Nature Movement. “The New Nature 
Movement is a relatively new social movement that is focused on reconnecting people 
(adults and children) with the natural world. In our modern, fast passed culture we are 
losing time spent outside and this lack of outside exposure results in serious ramifications 
to our overall health—both mental, physical and spiritual.” 2 The New Nature 
Movement’s position is that children are spending less time engaging in outdoor play and 
learning and an increased amount of screen time. More and more families are inside of 
the house instead of outdoors. All of these components impact a child’s development. 
Studies show that there are detrimental effects of moving away from the natural world, 
and it is believed that basic connections need to be reestablished. People need to know 
where their food comes from, and they need to encourage children to play outside, use 


1 Donald McKim, Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms (Louisville, KY: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 1996), 98. 

2 Richard Louv, “New Nature Movement,” accessed October 10, 2018, 
https://naturefamilies.org/new-nature-movement/. 
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their imaginations, gain confidence, and explore nature. As a community, people need to 
spend time in nature in efforts to slow down and breathe, with the realization that there is 
something bigger out there and they are connected to it. 

It is believed that nature enhances physical and emotional human health, 
intelligence, creativity, and joy. Nature has therapeutic qualities. “Several reports 
including a thorough literature review by researchers at the Deakin University in 
Melbourne, Australia chart what is known. According to the Deakin review, each of the 
following health benefits among others, are supported by antidotal, theoretical and 
empirical research. Exposure to natural environments such as parks enhances the ability 
to cope with and recover from stress and recover from illness and injury. Established 
methods of nature based therapy including wilderness, horticultural and animal assisted 
therapy have success healing patients who previously had not responded to treatment of 
some emotional or physical ailments.” 3 Further, information gathered from a suburban 
Pennsylvania hospital noted a difference between patients with a view of trees and those 
with views of brick walls. Patients with views of nature hospital stays were shorter by an 
average of one day. They had less pain medication and complaints in nurse charts. 

It is also common to bring natural elements and natural colors into home decor. 
This aesthetic is believed to be calming and stress reducing. For example, it common to 
see the specific colors in the home. Nature’s color palate of olive greens (associated with 
spring, relaxation and financial prosperity), tans (associated with coziness, warmth 
harvest, soft glowing candles), soft grays (have a calming, nurturing, comforting effect), 
light yellows (associated with lemons, freshness, sparks joy), pinks (associated with love, 


3 Louv, The Nature Principle, location 48, Kindle. 
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youth and friendship), lavenders (induce a sense of tranquility) and pale blues (associated 


with the sky, airiness, clean and calming) all impact stress reducing moods. 

Nature influences hybrid thought, and it provides new perspectives and a 
heightened sense of awareness. With this in mind, it is possible that nature can have the 
same uplifting qualities or influences on married law enforcement couples. 

The writings of theologians such as Jurgen Moltmann, Gustavo Gutierrez, Alice 
Walker, Zora Neal Hurston, and James Cone are incorporated to inform thinking on the 
Creator God in relationship with married couples. These theologians are the connecting 
agents to the essence of liberation and hope provided in John chapter ten verse ten. This 
passage illuminates the idea of hope, light, and abundant life in law enforcement 
marriages, despite the internal and external byproducts of “the job” which have the 
potential to dismantle marriages. 

There are four points to highlight when considering the theological themes related 

to this project. First, the project is based in the foundational understandings of Christian 

marriage that are rooted in the Christian faith. Christian faith defines the understanding of 

the Triune God or God in three parts; God the Creator, God the Redeemer, Jesus Christ 

and God the SuStainer, God as Spirit. 

As the Creator, God is the ruler and maker of all things, all persons, and 
institutions, including marriage, Creation is not finished but continues in the 
present and into the future. God is the God of all life and is concerned about every 
aspect of life, including what we would consider most mundane. Nothing is 
outside God’s love and care. God is also the God of all truth, providing insights 
through sociology, psychology, education and other disciplines, as well as 
theology. We try to comprehend and make use of all knowledge that is compatible 
with our Christian faith. 4 


4 Jane P. Ives and S. Clifton, Growing Love in Christian Marriage, 3rd ed. (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2013), 21. 
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The second aspect of the Triune God is God the Redeemer. God the Redeemer, Jesus 

Christ, reveals God’s nature. The essence of God’s nature is love, and this love is evident 

for humanity through the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Followers of Christ 

or Christians are benefactors and conduits of this love. One of the ways that this love is 

expressed to one another is through the covenant relationship of Christian marriage. The 

third aspect of the Triune God is the Sustainer. God the Sustainer is God’s ever-present 

spirit that helps, leads, reveals, empowers, and encourages. This is evident in the passage 

found Psalm 46:1, “God is our refuge and strength, an ever-present help in trouble.” 

In Genesis chapter one, God creates; God speaks into darkness, nothingness and 

light, and life comes into being. God speaks and water, land, vegetation, seasons, animals 

come into being. Using Genesis chapters one and two as guides, there is an order to the 

process of creation and a connection within creation. Early fathers of Christian thought 

understood this structure through the lens of Plato’s Timaeus. 

The most important idea, however, the Christian Fathers took from the Timaeus 
was the notion of the cosmos as modeled on the human, so that the human can be 
called a ‘little cosmos’, a microcosmos, to use the coinage of Renaissance, 
suggesting that there is a profound correlation between the cosmic and the human. 
They found this idea in the Genesis account of creation by observing that the 
human came last, and that he was created by God not just with a word, but with 
deliberation: ‘Let us make man’, says God, ‘after our image and likeness’ (Gen. 
1.26). The human came last, because the cosmos had been prepared for him, as a 
kind of ‘royal lodging for a future king’, and it was because the human had been 
created in the image and likeness of God, that the human was in some sense a 
mediator between God and the created order, the ‘bond of creation.’ So the 
human, for the Fathers and for subsequent Orthodox theology, is a final ornament 
of creation. 5 

God provided for Adam and Eve by gifting creation to them in order to sustain them. 
“Now I give to you all the plants on the earth that yield seeds and all the trees whose fruit 


5 David G. Horrell. Ecological Hermeneutics: Biblical , Historical and Theological Perspectives 
(London, UK: T and T Clark, 2010), 214, accessed October 23, 2018, EBSCOhost. 
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produces its seeds within it. These will be your food. To all the wildlife, to all the birds in 


the sky, and to everything crawling on the ground - to everything that breathes -1 give 
all the green grasses for food... God saw everything he had made: it was supremely 
good” (Gen. 1:29). 

Humanity relies on nature to live, vegetation to sustain the human body 

physically, trees for the construction of homes, buildings, and boats, and plants for food, 

textiles, and medicinal purposes. There are also some that use nature for inspiration and 

its calming abilities. “New research supports the contention that nature therapy helps 

control pain and negative stress; and for people with heart disease, dementia and other 

health issues, the nature prescription has benefits that may go beyond the predictable 

results of outdoor exercise.” 6 Nature is incorporated into physical healing: 

On the surgical floors of a two-hundred-bed suburban Pennsylvania hospital, 
some rooms faced a stand of deciduous trees, while others faced a brown brick 
wall. Researchers found that, compared to patients with brick views, patients in 
rooms with tree views had shorter hospitalizations (on average, by almost one full 
day), less need for pain medications and fewer negative comments in the nurses’ 
notes. 7 

Humanity is in constant relationship with nature. 

God gives a command to nature to reproduce. Genesis 1:12 states, “The earth 
produces plant life: plants yielding seeds, each according to its kind, and trees bearing 
fruit with seeds inside it each according to its kind.” There are similar verses for the 
creation of animals and humans, verses twenty-one to twenty-two and twenty-seven to 
twenty-eight. “The term ‘kind’ is the closest ancient equivalent of the modem scientific 


6 Richard Louv, The Nature Principle: Human Restoration and the End of Nature Deficit Disorder 
(Chapel Hill, NC: Algonquin Book of Chapel Hill, 2012), location 47, Kindle. 

7 Louv, The Nature Principle , location 46, Kindle. 
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term for ‘species,’ since it indicated a distinct form of life that reproduces.” 8 This is 
nature’s lifecycle, which leads to the second theological theme related to this project: 

God created man and woman in God’s own image. Each gender is created with worth and 
value; both are treated with respect and dignity. “Equality of both rights and 
responsibilities serve as the basis for mutuality in marriage.” 9 This idea debunks power 
over another in marriages due to gender, primary or lead breadwinner, authority by nature 
of employment, educational advancements, or social status. Dr. James Cone writes in his 
book God of the Oppressed, “To know God is to experience the acts of God in the 
concrete affairs and relationships of people, liberating the weak and the helpless from 
pain and humiliation.. .to speak of this God, they ... recognizing that there is no truth 
about Yahweh unless it is truth of freedom as that event is revealed in the oppressed 
people’s struggle for justice in this world.” 10 

In addition to highlighting gender equality and mutuality in marriage by virtue of 
God’s creation, there is also a spiritual connection. According to The Westminster 
Dictionary of Theological Terms, “Imago Dei,” or Image of God, is defined as “the 
created state of humans (Gen. 1:26-27), who were made in God’s likeness and intended 
to enjoy the divine-human relationship. The divine image is fully seen in Jesus Christ, 
who is the ‘image of the invisible God’ (Col. 1:15).” 11 Humanity’s physical qualities 
represent not only, the image, likeness, and genetic make-up of God, they also embody 


8 Joel B. Green, The CEB Study Bible with Apocrypha (Nashville, TN: Common English Bible 

2013), 5. 

9 Ives and Clifton, Growing Love in Christian Marriage , 22. 

10 James H. Cone, God of the Oppressed (New York, NY: Orbis Books, 1975, 1997), 27. 

11 McKim, Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms, 116. 
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the spirit of God. This likeness connects humanity to God. Thomas Aquinas furthers the 
connection between God and creations: “In all creatures, however, we find a likeness of 
the Trinity in that there is something in all of them that has to be taken back to the divine 
Persons as its cause. For each created thing subsists in its own existence, has a form 
which makes it the kind of thing that it is, and bears on something other than itself.” 12 

Westminster’s definition juxtaposed with John chapter ten verse ten would lead 
one to believe that humanity’s intended purpose is to enjoy the divine-human relationship 
and the benefits and attributes of that relationship. One benefit of this relationship is the 
full, abundant life. From a secular view, abundant life may be viewed as an abundance of 
wealth, power, and multiple, expensive, tangible items. From a spiritual or divine 
relational view, abundant life is an abundance of love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, and self-control. This abundance is not only an 
internal gift it is also a gift that connects humanity with the divine and with one another. 

The third theological theme is that nurture, care, and or growth provides a living 
example of time invested; on the contrary, it also provides an example of lack of nurture, 
care, and or growth. God caused nature to grow and regenerate, as evidenced in First 
Corinthians 3:6, “I planted the seed, Apollos watered it, but God has been making it 
grow.” Life cycles can be used to witness the interdependence on God. For example, a 
seed needs the right conditions to grow. A quality seed needs moisture, warmth, nutrient- 
rich soil, and sunlight; but even under the best conditions and with the most experienced 
farmer, God causes the mystery underneath the soil. God causes the seed to grow; God 
causes the increase and abundance. 

12 Thomas Aquinas, SummaTheologiae, vol. 4, Knowledge in God , trans. Thomas Gilby (London, 
UK: Blackfriars, 1967), la 45:6. 
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The same is true with marital relationships, as healthy marriages grow under 
similar conditions. Marital relationships require not only a fortified soil rich in constant 
love, but also peace, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, and self-control. This is an organic 
process. For example, some engaged couples take the time to invest in their marital 
relationship by going to premarital counseling. Sharon Naylor listed the benefits of pre¬ 
marriage counseling in her 2014 article, “Everything You Need to Know About 
Premarital Counseling.” 13 Some attributes of pre-marital counseling are creating positive 
marriage resolutions, learning (or improving) conflict resolution skills, getting realistic 
expectations about timing, avoiding toxic resentments, dismantling fears about marriage, 
identifying the “seeds” of future marital stress, and learning how to approach sticky 
topics such as finances in a healthy manner. While “the two become one flesh”, self-care 
and identity maintenance is equally important in a marriage. It is important to incorporate 
activities that energize and spark joy. This activity looks different from person to person. 
But is protective factor is practiced, enables both partners to 1. be in tune with themselves 
to be aware of the gauge on their emotional tanks 2. know when it’s time to stop and 
nurture themselves, thus equipping them to be better spouses to one another. 

There is a negative aspect if self-care practices are not put in place. In 2006, 

Pastor Wayne Cordeiro, author of the book “Leading on Empty: Refilling Your Tank and 
Renewing Your Passion”, gave a talk at the Global Leadership Summit. He proposed that 
there are outward signs of a depleted emotional tank. The first alarm is an anxiety attack, 
second is an emotional breakdown and the third is a nervous breakdown. From a 


13 Sharon Naylor, “Everything You Need to Know About Premarital Counseling,” Huffington 
Post, February 22, 2014, accessed October 22, 2018, https://www.huffpost.com/entry/pre-marital- 
counseling_n_4784568. 
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theological perspective, self-care practice is an expression of extending God’s grace and 


love to self. It is using God’s creation model in creating space for Sabbath. 

The fourth theological theme related to this project that was birthed out of the 
Triune God and the New Nature Movement is God created, and it was good. God is still 
creating and providing fresh, new ways, outlooks, and perspectives on selves, spouses, 
and marriages. 

A study conducted by the Catholic Church in 1995 found that while most couples 
who have participated in a marriage preparation program rated it as a valuable 
experience, couples in the early years of their marriage valued it most. Since 
couples who had been married longer tended to value the marriage preparation 
program less, it is apparently not realistic to expect that experience to prepare a 
couple adequately for a lifetime. If we understand “becoming married” as a 
process that takes place over time rather than a one-time event, we will 
incorporate in-marriage education as an integral part of our ministries. 14 

Consequently, marriages have the ability to dry out after a few years. The soil can 

become dry and cracked, and the plant may not produce large blooms or high volumes of 

fruit. This is not due to preparation; it is due to the necessary, on-going nurture. 

“Christians emphasize that to achieve full growth, adults... need spiritual nurture, not just 

the meeting of physical, psychological, social, economic, and educational needs. 

Marriage provides the opportunity for husband and wife to help each other grow to their 

fullest potential that they may better serve others and contribute to making this world a 

better place.” 15 Couples are being shaped by their life experiences and personal 

worldviews. The whole idea of pressing the pause button on life and retreating is 

necessary in a law enforcement marriage to check in on one another’s needs, nurture the 

marriage, and maintain the health and vitality of the marriage. It is necessary for couples 


14 Ives and Clifton, Growing Love in Christian Marriage , 75. 

15 Ives and Clifton, Growing Love in Christian Marriage, 21. 
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to change the landscape to keep their marriages fresh and organic. Some examples of 
keeping marriages fresh are connecting and conversing with a mentor couple, and 
connecting with family-oriented organizations that support marriages and families. 

Couples can gain wisdom from other couples that have been married for an 
extended period of time. These couples speak to what is needed to stay married, as well 
as to the mistakes made and the challenges that are coupled with marriage. In other 
words, they can speak the ugly truth about marriage. They can also speak to the hope that 
exists within marriage in the dry and low seasons. Dr. James Cone writes in his book God 
of the Oppressed, that “When God is revealed in history as freedom for us, he is disclosed 
as the God of hope. ‘Christian theology,’ writes Moltmann, ‘speaks of history 
eschatologicallyf To speak of history eschatologically is to speak of the promise of 
God’s Word of liberation, disclosed in God’s future, breaking into our present, and 
overthrowing the powers of evil that hold people in captivity.” 16 Cone, Jurgen Moltmann, 
Alice Walker, and bell hooks would all agree that God is present in all seasons of life, 
whether during suffering or high seasons. While these seasons come, there is joy because 
God is present. This common belief is helpful when considering the seasons of marriage. 
Marriage is cyclical and has seasons; the joy in marriage is that whatever happens, God is 
there. 

As it pertains to this ministry project, the quest for new life in marriage is found 
in the conscious decision to stay mindful and present in the moment with the spouse and 
tabling sedentary lifestyles. It includes naming issues as they arise and remaining 
hopeful. Some of the theological issues related to this project are that (1) God ordains life 


16 Cone, God of the Oppressed , 128. 
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and marriage to thrive in harmony, and (2) God created married couples to be vulnerable 
with one another. One theological issue is that God ordains harmonious partnerships. God 
created man and woman to enjoy and partake in the beauty and bounty of God’s creation, 
and to live in harmony with one another. God created Eve from Adam to be a helpmate to 
Adam. They were created out of God’s abundant love. This is the first partnership, and 
God ordained this union or partnership. Dr. Brene Brown, research professor at the 
University of Houston and author, stated that the greatest lesson that she learned through 
her academic studies in earning her BSW, MSW, and PhD in Social Work was that 
“connection is why we are here. We are hardwired to connect with others. It’s what gives 
purpose and meaning to our lives; and without it there is suffering.” 17 There is deep 
connection within human relationships; human relationships influence every avenue of 
life. 

Marital relationship is one way in which God’s love is reflected, and this love is 
shown sharing God-given gifts to another. There are opportunities to show love to one 
another through the gifts of abundant peace, abundant joy, an abundance of harmony, and 
abundance in rest. There are opportunities to nurture, care, and support one another, and 
work as partners to achieve goals. 

In law enforcement, there is a common understanding of work partners. There is 
trust put in one’s work partner that they will do all in their power to get safely to the end 
of the work tour of duty. Work partners’ lives depend on one another. Best decisions and 
choices are made, both partners stay alert, considerations are extended, and both partners 
work in concert for a common goal. This is the same understanding present in marriage. 

17 Brene Brown, Daring Greatly: How the Courage to Be Vulnerable Transforms the Way We 
Live, Love, Parent, and Lead (New York, NY: Gotham, 2015), audiobook. 
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God intended for marital partnerships to thrive through helping one another through 
God’s abundance, and this is the interdependence of God in relationships. God’s gifts of 
abundance and spiritual gifts that marital couples share are the foundation of abundant 
life. 

Another theological issue is vulnerability. God calls on married couples to be 
vulnerable with one another. “Adam and his wife were both naked, and they felt no 
shame.” In Genesis 2:25, God created humanity to be in relationship/partnership with one 
another, to be naked and vulnerable. God created married couples to be open and 
vulnerable with one another. This vulnerability provides a space for gifts. Dr. bell hooks 
describes the gifts from the risks of love and vulnerability. In her national bestseller book, 
All About Love: New Visions, she states, “The essence of true love is mutual recognition 
- two individuals seeing each other as they really are... When it happens, individuals 
usually feel in touch with each other’s core identity.. .We are known. All the ecstasy that 
we feel emerges as this love nurtures us and challenges us to grow and transform.” 18 

The Chicago Police Department is a unique ministerial setting. Police are unique, 
there are various parts of the geographic landscape that are unique, and there are internal 
and external systems that are unique. All of these unique properties impact officers. It is 
the author’s desire to find creative ways to support the holistic well-being of officers 
through strengthening their marital relationships. Due to this uniqueness, there has to be a 
creative, organic approach, a new way of approaching law enforcement marriages. 

As aforementioned, the writings of influential people such as Jurgen Moltmann, 
Alice Walker, bell hooks, and James Cone will be incorporated to inform thinking on the 


18 Bell Hooks, All About Love: New Visions (New York, NY: Harper Perennial, 2000), 185. 
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Creator God in relationship with married couples. While Alice Walker and bell hooks are 
not theologians, they are authors, whose writings influenced womanist theology. Walker 
and hooks’ writings are also centered on relationships and the impact of relationships. 

All of the writers are the connecting agents to the essence of liberation and hope 
provided in John 10:10. John 10:10 illuminates the idea of hope, light, and abundant life 
in law enforcement marriages, despite the internal and external by-products of “the job” 
which have the potential to dismantle marriages. 

One of the tensions of “the job” is cynicism. While cynicism can be a protective 
factor for the working or “on-duty” police officers, cynicism does not translate well into 
home life or marriages: 

What happens, however, when the distrust does not remain just an occupational, 
observational skill-set that the officer has honed while working the street? What 
happens when the officer sees everything and everybody through the same filter 
of distrust? What happens when the officer’s worldview is one of distrust? The 
officer arriving at this point is cynical. It’s mindset that works well on the street 
but wreaks havoc on one’s personal life. No one is trusted, except, obviously, a 
few select cops. 19 

It is believed that it only takes five years for an officer to become cynical. This cynicism 
is not a healthy home trait and can be harmful in a marriage, as it inhibits vulnerability. 
Dr. bell hooks states, 

Cynicism is the greatest barrier to love. It is rooted in doubt and despair. Fear 
intensifies our doubt. It paralyzes. Faith and hope allow us to let fear go. Fear 
stands in the way of love. When we take to heart the biblical insistence that “there 
is no fear in love,” we understand the necessity of choosing courageous thought 
and action. This scripture encourages us to find comfort in knowing that “perfect 
love casts out fear.” 20 


19 Kevin M. Gilmartin, Emotional Survival for Law Enforcement: A Guide for Officers and Their 
Families (Tucson, AZ: E-S Press, 2002), 25. 

20 


Hooks, All About Love, 220. 
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Cynicism is not only a barrier to love, it is the place where hope dies. Dr. Gilmartin 
recommends that officers make a conscientious effort towards emotional survival. This 
is important not just for the officers’ well-being, but for the emotional survival of the 
marriages and families as well. Hope is what grounds marriages and families, and it is 
what aids in forging ahead during difficult seasons. To this point, Jurgen Moltmann 
expresses forging ahead in this way: 

Death is real death, and decay is putrefying decay. Guilt remains guilt and 
suffering remains, even for the believer, a cry to which there is not a ready-made 
answer. Faith does not overstep these realities into a heavenly utopia, does not 
dream itself into a reality of a different kind. It can overstep the bounds of life, 
with their eyes closed wall of suffering, guilt and death, only at the point where 
they have an actual fact has it been broken through. It is only in following the 
Christ who was raised from suffering, from a god-forsaken death and from the 
grave that it gains an open prospect in which there is nothing more to oppress us, 
a view of the realm of freedom and joy. 21 

In seeking a better or new way of engagement, is it possible to see the God in humanity? 
Is it possible to move past cynicism as a coping mechanism to one used as a work 
protective factor and see the Imago Dei? While this may be a tall vision, it is feasible to 
filter when cynicism is used to protect for safety and to build an emotional wall. Alice 
Walker responds to this filtering idea in this way: “Nowadays, when everywhere you 
look there is so much tragedy, so much sadness, whenever I am about to hear more of it, I 
scrutinize the person or persons who are about to speak. I am looking to see if they are 
still beautiful, regardless of the tale they are about to tell.” 22 


21 Jurgen Moltmann, Theology of Hope on the Ground and Implications of a Christian 
Eschatology (New York, NY: Harper and Row, 1967), 20. 

22 Alice Walker, The Way Forward is With a Broken Heart (New York, NY: Random House, 
2000), Kindle. 
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In conclusion, the New Nature Movement is concerned with child development 
and humanity’s connection to nature. It is believed that fast-paced lifestyles, structured 
time, increased screen time, and decreased time to explore nature negatively impacts 
child development. The movement is also concerned with families’ and individuals’ 
connections to nature and the benefits of engaging nature. The New Nature Movement is 
rooted in ecology. Ecology is a systematic theology that is defined as “the relation of 
human organisms to their environment.” Ecology is concerned with the fundamental 
connections with nature and how these connections have larger implications. For 
example, it considers God’s creation a gift from God and humanity’s responsibility to 
live conscientiously in it. 

The theological theme that connects the New Nature Movement, ecology, and this 
project is the idea of recognition and hope. There is recognition that nature is fragile, and 
collectively, humanity has not been responsible with the gift of nature. Coupled with this 
is the idea of hope. After acknowledging weakness, there is hope that with proper 
knowledge, reform can happen. This rings true with law enforcement relationships. There 
is hope that law enforcement relationships can remain healthy and vital with proper 
awareness and acquired skillsets to address the seasonal issues that may arise. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


According to Webster’s dictionary sociology is defined as, “the science of 
society; social institutions and social relationships.” Sociology covers a vast array of 
topics ranging from the study of religion, race, crime, marriages and the ways in which 
culture influences. Sociologists study these dynamics and their effects on people and their 
individual attitudes. 

An exploration of sociology will add value to supporting law enforcement 
marriages because sociology deals with the many ways in which humanity engages with 
one another. More specifically, Dr. Brene Brown’s work on vulnerability examines the 
nucleus of relationships. 

Dr. Brene’ Brown’s research on vulnerability, courage, shame and guilt is 

captivating. Dr. Brown believes that while there is a risk to being vulnerable, it is 

necessary for viable relationships. As she began delving deeper into her research, she 

classified two types of people, those who have a sense of worthiness, they have a strong 

sense of love and belonging and those who struggle for it wondering if they are enough. 

Those who had a strong sense of belonging fully embraced vulnerability. 

They believed that what made them vulnerable made them beautiful. They didn’t 
talk about vulnerability being comfortable, nor did they really talk about it being 
excruciating... They just talked about being necessary... They talked about the 
willingness to say, “I love you” first...the willingness to do something where 
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there are no guarantees... They’re willing to invest in a relationship that may or 
may not work out. They thought this was fundamental. 1 

This type of vulnerability is courageous, not just because of the risk, but because it 

provides the opportunity for greater gains. If relationships are a risk, then marital 

relationships are a huge risk, not only for the financial commitment but also for the 

emotional commitment. This is especially true for law enforcement officers. 

Generally speaking, law enforcement conversations in the workplace are more 
fact or report based than detail based. Does this form of communication transfer well to 
law enforcement marriages? Is communication in law enforcement marriages challenged 
because of this? There is a connection between risk, vulnerability, marriage and ministry. 
They are all connected. There is a risk to being vulnerable. There is a risk to marriage. 
There is a risk to ministry. If life is to be abundant, fresh, new and on trend, then it has to 
be coupled with a risk. This is the interdisciplinary theory. 

This intersection is fascinating because of the various links to law enforcement 
officers. Officers serve the most vulnerable but the law enforcement community does not 
lend itself to vulnerability per se. Officers are not trained to be vulnerable. In fact, on the 
contrary, for safety measures, officers are taught not to be vulnerable. 

Dr. Brown had the opportunity to speak to 350 law enforcement officers on 
vulnerability. A SWAT officer addressed her after the workshop. He said, “The only 
reason why we listened to you is because you are just as bad at being open as we are. If 
you didn’t wrestle with being vulnerable, we wouldn’t trust you one bit.” 2 There is a 


1 Brene Brown, The Power of Vulnerability (lecture, TedxHouston, June 2010). 

2 Brene Brown, Daring Greatly: How the Courage to Be Vulnerable Transforms the Way We Live, 
Love Parent and Lead (New York, NY: Gotham, 2015), audiobook. 
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tension that law enforcement officers live in, trusting those that are vulnerable, not 
allowing self to be vulnerable at work and allowing oneself to be vulnerable in a marital 
relationship. 

Marriages need two partners who are willing to be vulnerable. Christian marital 
vows are the essence of full vulnerability and full trust. For example, a sample vow reads 
as follows, “In the name of God, I, Name, take you, Name, to be my (fill in the blank) to 
have and to hold from this day forward, for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in 
sickness and in health, to love and to cherish, until we are parted by death. This is my 
solemn vow.” 1 From a practical sense, it may be challenging to transition from a position 
of commanding presence and maintain full control to one of vulnerability, to be 
vulnerable, open to be cared for when sick, or in the position of need - more money, more 
love, more affection or attention. It can be challenging to know when to be vulnerable 
and when not to be, when to trust and when not to trust. This interdisciplinary theory 
interacts with supporting law enforcement marriages and the biblical text in that there is a 
deeper awareness of what vulnerability looks like in marital communication. 

Genesis 2:25 states, “Adam and his wife were both naked, and they felt no 
shame.” This is the essence of vulnerability in marriages. It calls for couples to remove 
the pretenses, the avatars and the masks. Brown discusses the masks that are worn to hide 
and the internal gremlins that pose a hindrance to vulnerability. She suggests to take off 
the mask to allow deeper connections with one another. 

The thought of being naked and not ashamed is very different than being covered 
and in shame. John 10:10 illuminate the whole idea of vulnerability. The spirit of Jesus’ 


3 United Methodist Book of Worship (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2013), 120. 
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Words is to restore that which is fractured and broken and offers abundance. Using John 


10:10 as a filter, living in shame or masking is counterproductive to abundant life. To 
cover or mask implies that there is something that needs to be hidden or held back. 
According to Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms , Imago Dei or Image of God 
is defined as “the created state of humans (Genesis 1:26-27), who were made in God’s 
likeness and intended to enjoy the divine-human relationship. The divine image is fully 
seen in Jesus Christ, who is the “image of the invisible God” (Col. 1:15).” 4 The image of 
God is not only humanity’s physical qualities, likeness of God and genetic make-up of 
God, it is also the embodiment of the spirit of God. This likeness connects humanity to 
God. Thomas Aquinas furthers the connection between God and creations. “In all 
creatures, however, we find a likeness of the Trinity in that there is something in all of 
them that has to be taken back to the divine Persons as its cause. For each created thing 
subsists in its own existence, has a form which makes it the kind of thing that it is, and 
bears on something other than itself.” 5 

The Imago Dei in humanity makes room for vulnerability. Meaning, humanity is 
created in the image of God, thus there is beauty, even in the imperfections. There is 
something beautiful about allowing ones to be fully present in the moment. 

Jesus walked with those who were broken, shamed, cast out, oppressed and 
wounded. He showed concern for them. He desired for humanity to feel the full love of 
God, to be and feel valued. Jesus healed and restored. This is the liberating relational life 


4 Donald McKim, Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms (Louisville, KY: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 1996), 116. 

5 Thomas Aquinas, SummaTheologiae, vol. 4, Knowledge in God, trans. Thomas Gilby (London, 
UK: Blackfriars, 1967), la 45:6. 
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ministry of Jesus Christ. Jesus, God incarnate modeled how to be in relationship by being 


fully present. He desired humanity to be in healthy loving relationship because He 
modeled healthy loving relationships. Jesus is also an example of how couples aid the 
other in the unmasking by providing safe spaces. He is found at the center of the text. A 
close read of the text John 10:10 shows that Jesus is located as the relief from the masks, 
the covering or hiding and the inner gremlins. 

This interdisciplinary theory intersection between supporting law enforcement 
marriages and the theological foundation is found through a God centered marriage. As 
aforementioned, the project is based in the foundational understandings of Christian 
marriage rooted in the Christian faith. Christian faith defines the understanding of the 
Triune God or God in three parts; God the Creator, God the Redeemer, Jesus Christ and 
God the Sustainer, God as Spirit. 

As the Creator, God is the ruler and maker of all things, all persons, and 
institutions, including marriage, Creation is not finished but continues in the 
present and into the future. God is the God of all life and is concerned about every 
aspect of life, including what we would consider most mundane. Nothing is 
outside God’s love and care. God is also the God of all truth, providing insights 
through sociology, psychology, education and other disciplines, as well as 
theology. We try to comprehend and make use of all knowledge that is compatible 
with our Christian faith. 6 

It is the Triune God that gives life, encourages, strengthens, empowers and provides. The 
Lord provides the model for communication in Jeremiah 31:3, “Yea, I have loved thee 
with an everlasting love: therefore with loving kindness have I drawn thee.” 

Knowing this, God is the center of marriage and not the ego. This God centered 
view of marriage is very different than an ego centered marriage. The God centered 


6 Jane P. Ives and S. Clifton, Growing Love in Christian Marriage (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 2013), 21. 
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marriage begins with affirming that God is the context of the marriage, the adhesive that 


keeps and sustains the covenant of marriage. 

No matter how fervent our belief in God and how dedicated our participation in 
religious structures, if our views about life and ourselves and our marriages are 
not being transformed by a continual process of referring to - seeing the situation 
in - the context of transcendental Reality, then we stand up being “closet atheist.” 
Secretly, we live without reference to God, in an ego context, and our belief in 
God will not save us from the consequences of that false context. 7 

This idea of God centered is also different from ego centered because it shifts the focus 

from self to God. It is the acknowledgement that couples cannot give nor regenerate life 

in the relationship without a reliance on the life-giving God. This is a form of 

vulnerability. 

Rev. Dr. Renita Weems says it best in experience of this vulnerability in her own 
marriage. 

Marriage stripped me of the luxury of hiding who I really am. I can no longer hide 
from myself, from God and I from another human being. The constant, daily 
effort to be present, open, honest, transparent, defenseless before another stirs up 
the urge in me to withdraw and hide. Strange, the push and pull of intimacy, the 
wanting to be close but not so close but not that close, needing to be near but not 
so near, praying for companionship but not wanting constant company. It makes 
sense now why the Hebrew prophets used the marriage bond to capture poetically 
the joys and struggles of the union between God and human beings. I ran away 
from God because I couldn’t bear the intimacy, the accountability, the living 
under God’s constant gaze. And now I find myself scurrying to find my way back 
to God because I know I need a power greater than my own to stay in this 
marriage. 8 

Actor Neicy Nash said, “Love is the thing that we were created for but where we struggle 
the most” on the television show Black Love. Bishop Michael Curry uses the theological 
lens of the Gospel of John to speak to struggles that manifest in relationships. “God wants 


7 Ann Tremaine Linthorst, A Gift of Love (New York, NY: Paulist Press, 1977), 23. 

8 Renita Weems, Listening for God: A Minister’s Journey Through Silence and Doubt (New York, 
NY: Simon and Schuster, 1999), 155-156. 
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us to have life as God intended. The truth is, I’m convinced, that love is the key to that 
life. I have a theory... the opposite of love is not hate. The opposite of love is selfishness. 
Hatred is a derivative of selfishness. Selfishness or self-centeredness...false pride...(that) 
puts me in the center of the world and you and God at the periphery... is the root of evil. 
It is the source of every wrong.” 9 

Our false pride, masks and inner gremlins hinder our connections in marital 
relationships. Due to this, there are programs in place to strengthen these weak areas in 
marriages. For example, Strong Bonds is an Army program offered to soldiers and their 
spouses. Strong Bonds is a program led by Military Chaplains for soldiers to help build 
resiliency in their relationships. The Anny believes that “healthy relationships contribute 
to the maintenance of a healthy Army and a secure future force. With increasing demands 
placed on Soldiers and families...intimate relationships are fully tested. Research shows 
that training in communication skills, intimacy and conflict management increases 
marital satisfaction and reduces rates of family violence.” 10 The Army has used Strong 
Bonds since 1999. In 2010, the Army completed a three of five -year study. At that time 
approximately 5,000 couples participated in the Strong Bonds program. Additional data 
resulted a 50% decrease in divorce rate and an increase in marital satisfaction for those 
who participated. 

Some of the material used is in the Strong Bonds program is Franklin Covey’s 
Eight Habits to a Successful Marriage. The Eight Habits of a Successful Marriage 


9 Michael Curry, The Power of Love: Sermons , Reflections, Wisdom to Uplift and Inspire (New 
York, NY: Avery, 2018) audiobook. 

10 Birch Carleton, “What is the Strong Bonds Program?” Strong Bonds, accessed November 23, 
2018, http://www.strongbonds.jointservicesupport.org. 
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provides a practical framework for couples to apply a universal, self-discovery approach 
that equips them to communicate about their problems and successfully solve them. 

Another example of relevant, solution-based work are marital workshops using 
the movie Fireproof and the devotion the Love Dare. The thirty-day devotion book “Love 
Dare” has a very similar approach. The thirty-day devotion causes one to view love as the 
center of gravity and to move from this center. This is a huge risk. Each day the devotion 
leads the reader to open his or her heart towards their spouse with no guarantees that the 
love act will be acknowledged or received. It really is a risk. The focus is shifted fully to 
the person willing to take the risk not the spouse receiving. Using the interdisciplinary 
theory as a prism, supporting law enforcement marriages and the historical foundation, 
connects communication, courage and chaplaincy. 

Communication is key in chaplaincy. To this point, CPD Chaplains are bi- 
vocational. Not only are CPD Chaplains clergy, they are also law enforcement officers. 
CPD Chaplains are police officers and speak the same language. Communication is a 
challenge in marriages. Officers are trained to speak the facts and to leave out the fluff. 
This “just the facts” type of communications does not always work in marriages. 
Chaplains are able to bridge the communication gap in unique ways. 

The historical foundations paper focused on the history of chaplaincy and the 
ministry of Chaplain Ella Gibson Hobart. Ella Gibson Hobart was the first female 
chaplain in the military. She traveled the Midwest speaking with injured and sick 
soldiers. She encouraged them to live morally sound lives. She encouraged them to 
“never lose the man in the soldier. [To] remember that in all the relations of life.. .he is 
still a father, son, brother or husband and that as such, he is expected to fulfill all the 
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obligations devolving upon him in those relations.” 11 She organized chapters of Soldiers 
Aid Society. (The Soldiers Aid Society was the USO and the Red Cross of its time.) Ella 
was passionate about her work. She discussed current issues of the time. She spoke out 
against temperance, profanity and gambling. 

While she had a heart to serve troops, she had a difficult time upwardly moving in 
patriarchal ministerial setting because of her gender. Despite her challenges in military 
chaplaincy, she persevered. She was courageous enough to go into the difficult, dark 
places of the battlefield whether physical or spiritual and be present. 

This courageous spirit is necessary for the work of chaplaincy. Chaplaincy is risk¬ 
taking work. It causes for courage, which is defined as, “spiritual, emotional and moral 
fortitude to speak and act without fear in the face of obstacles and dangers.” 12 It is a faith 
walk. The work of chaplaincy is a risk and not always affirming. Effective chaplaincy is a 
faith walk where God has to be at the center. 

The Doctor of Ministry project is created with the objection of producing change. 
The goal of the project is to provide tools, resources and create awareness to support CPD 
marriages. Looking at the theory that by virtue of the job, vulnerability and 
communication in marriages can be problematic through a sociology lens can be helpful 
in learning the complexities of law enforcement Christian marriage. 

In summary, the biblical foundations intersect with the integration theory in that 
marriages need two partners who are willing to be vulnerable. It is can be a challenge for 
law enforcement officers to be vulnerable. The tension in this idea of Christian marriage 

11 Ella Gibson, Soldier’s Gift (Chicago, IL: Tribune Press, 1863), 7. 

12 Seung Yang, Courage: The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible A-V, vol. 1 (Nashville, 

TN: Abingdon Press, 2008), 764. 
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lends itself to vulnerability. In the most ideal sense, Jesus Christ is at the center of 
Christian marriage. A sign of vulnerability is surrendering control, admitting needs and 
limitations, knowing that Jesus is sufficient. 

From theological perspective, God is the source of not only life but, abundant life. 
With this, God provides the ever-present help, the resources, and the gifts that are needed 
for healthy, vital marriages. The historical foundation chapter ties in chaplaincy. 
Chaplaincy provides unique opportunities for ministerial engagement. Ella Hobart, the 
first female Army chaplain is inspiring. She was not initially accepted as an Army 
Chaplain because of her gender. This did not stop her from ministering to the Army 
troops. She was courageous and persistent. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

“I do.” At a wedding, these two small words, between two people, answer the 
lifetime commitment to love, honor, respect, value, trust, treasure, protect, and celebrate 
one another. The two words are the beginning of a true partnership with a lover, friend, 
nurturer, soul mate, twin flame and confidante. These words embark on a journey of 
togetherness where the two become one flesh. They move in tandem with one another. 

What the words do not encompass is the full scope of the marital covenant. The 
words do not consider the “what’s up ahead.” Even with the best preparation, pre-marital 
counseling, a circle of healthy friendships and model marital relationships cannot prepare 
the two for the unexpected atmospheric pressures that cause winds to blow, nor the 
natural, seasonal climate changes that occur in relationships. 

Dr. Gary Chapman, author of The Four Seasons of Marriage, proposes, “the 
natural seasons, winter, spring summer and fall, provide us with an apt analogy for the 
changes that occur in our marriage relationships.” He suggests that marriage is in a 
perpetual state of transition within these four seasons. The fours marital seasons are filled 
with a breadth and depth of emotions. The spring season is filled with joy, openness, 
hope and anticipation. Then, there is summer where both partners are feeling content, 
comfortable, relaxed and enjoying one another. The fall season occurs when there are 
feelings of isolation, uncertainty, negligence and apprehensiveness. Lastly, there is the 
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cold season of wnter when discouragement settles in and partners are detached, depressed 
and dissatisfied. Dr. Chapman further states that marital seasons do not necessarily 
change in meteorological order, but in his forty plus years of marital counseling 
experience, the changes do occur. His experiential view is in stark contrast to the 
narrative of marriage or the sequential order of dating, proposal, marriage, house and 
children that are portrayed on media outlets. These views do not consider the day-to-day 
life encounters that stress marital partners or stress marriages. More specifically, these 
marital images are not true depictions of the reality of marriages. 1 

The realities of marriages, or natural occurrences in marriages, are new jobs and 
the changes that come with a new job, financial responsibilities and issues, fertility 
challenges, child bearing and or rearing, religious practices, educational advancements, 
changes in needs and wants, physical and mental illness and aging to name a few. 

Law enforcement marriages concerns mirror these natural occurrences but are 
compounded with sudden work schedule changes in mandatory overtime, rotating days 
off, shift change and unanticipated, possible long-term deployments. Law enforcement 
marriages are also impacted by positive and negative police culture (within the walls of 
the department and outside the walls of the department). For examples, non-law 
enforcement spouses may enjoy the idea of their spouse serving and protecting the public 
but may have a little angst for their spouse’s safety when they are working. Households 
can be impacted by the positive and negative implications of law enforcement training. 
Training is essential for the safety of the officer and the residence of the city; but the 
training can have a counter effect. For example, officers are trained to keep people out of 

1 Gary Chapman, The Four Seasons of Marriage: Which Season Are You In? (Carol Stream, IL: 
Tyndale House Publishing, Inc., 2005), Audible audiobook. 
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personal space for safety reasons. This line of thinking can pose negative implications on 
marriages when considering intimacy. Another example is awareness of surroundings. 
This translated outside of work is living in anticipation and suspecting. 

All these occurrences put a demand on relationships to change. Problems arise 
when couples are not aware of the changes and the implications of the changes on 
themselves or their marriages. For example, there are maturation changes. If the couple 
dated and married in their twenties, they will not be the same people in their thirties. Life 
circumstances causes changes. There is individual growth. There are also multiple views 
with regards to addressing change. There is God’s view, his view and her view, all these 
perspectives impact navigating the final outcome. For example, one partner may be 
presented with a professional opportunity. He or she may want to take the opportunity, 
but what if the spouse does not want him or her to take it. While change is constant, fear 
of change can also impact individuals and relationships. Fear can be uncomfortable place. 
Fear feels different. It is the unknown and unfamiliar. Using the same example above, 
one person may question if he or she would be supported in his or her decision of taking 
the opportunity of professional development. There could be fear of the professional 
change, the implications of the change on the household and the impact on the marriage. 

These are the delicate waters that have to be navigated with care. Knowing this, 
couples are organisms. They have the ability to change and adapt if both partners are 
open and willing. It is important to acknowledge individual change and to check in to 
make sure that couples are working in sync with one another. With this in mind, it is 
critical to support law enforcement marriages and consider new ways to support 
marriages, which are anchoring relationships for officers. 
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From the theological perspective, sowing good seeds in marriages will, in time 
reap a harvest. “Whoever sows to please their flesh, from the flesh will reap destruction, 
whoever sows to please the Spirit, from the Spirit will reap eternal life. Let us not become 
weary in doing good, for at the proper time we will reap a harvest if we do not give up. 
Therefore, as we have opportunity, let us do good to all people, especially to those who 
belong to the family of believers” (Gal. 6:8-10). Relationships are organic. From the 
biblical perspective, relational development was taught using agricultural analogies. 
Everyone understood agriculture. They understood their position in the ecosystem and 
their reliance on the systematic reaping and harvesting. On the most fundamental level, if 
they did not plant in season, they would not eat in the following season. The same is true 
for marriages. If seeds are not planted in the correct season, there will not be a harvest in 
due season. There is a tilling season, a planting season, a nurturing season, a watering 
season, a mystery/waiting season and a harvesting season. To this point, it is equally 
important to have an open mind to leaming/studying, discerning and sowing quality, life 
giving seeds in marriages such as seeds of hope, love, understanding and patience. 

Knowledge is empowering. Awareness of the implications of the job training and 
the implications of life’s natural occurrence can provide deeper insight. This awareness 
offers hope. The goal of this project is to create an awareness of self and spouse in efforts 
of strengthening law enforcement marriages. Using the underpinning of the God’s 
ecology of reaping, harvesting and understanding organic growth, a workshop will be 
created that will strengthen marriages. 
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Methodology 

Marital relationships are demanding, personality differences, personal ideas and 
personal perceptions compound these challenges. So, when addressing marital problems 
in a group setting, it is necessary to ask what subject matter would be supported. More 
specifically, what subject matter would be personally beneficial and useful in supporting 
their marriage? The only way to know this information is to inquire. Each marriage event 
that this ministry host is followed with an evaluation or questionnaire. This data is saved 
and is used to plan future events. It proves to be extremely helpful. Prior evaluations ask 
if couples would attend another marriage event and to rate the topic content, topic 
usefulness and what topics would be supported in future workshops. It is noted that all 
would attend future marriage events whether date night, workshop or retreat. Some 
attendees suggested topics. There topics requested were teamwork, team building 
activities, bonding, listening, communication and more of a spiritual content. One 
critique was that there was not enough couples time. This information is extremely 
helpful in naming the couple’s needs. The data provided a wealth of information to 
design a laser specific workshop that would be attended. All of this data was used to 
create and design marriage workshop. 

Using this information, the focus of the workshop was on strengthening 
communications. Pre-evaluations, using a scale from one through ten, were given at the 
beginning of the workshop to rate their current level of communication skill set with their 
partner. From then the workshop was divided into two sections. The first section was on 
learning about one another’s personality using the sixteen personalities assessment and 
Five Fove Fanguages assessment. The sixteen-personality assessment has roots in two 
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different philosophies. One with analytical psychologist Carl Jung and Katherine Cook 
Briggs. Briggs’ interests were in personality traits. She, with the help of her daughter 
Isabel Briggs Myers, developed the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator. The personality traits 
are classified into four letter acronyms. Introvert/Extrovert, Sensing/Intuition, 
Thinking/Feeling and Judging/Perceiving. The sixteen-personality (NERIS Type 
Explorer) assessment is based on a five-scale spectrum, which includes the four traits and 
adds Assertive/Turbulent. 

Knowing personality traits is valuable when considering partnerships. This 
awareness provides a wonderful opportunity to enhance partnerships. It is an opportunity 
to know personal strengths and weakness of both partners, which will enable them to 
work better as a team. They will know each other’s superpowers or giftedness, which will 
allow the partnership to function more effectively. Knowing personality traits also creates 
an awareness. The reasoning is our personality traits influence our approach to life. 
Choices around employment, style of dress, interests, hobbies and past times are all 
linked to personalities. 

The Five Love Languages assessment offers a different type of insight. Some 
married couples get caught up in the busyness, day-to-day routine of life. This vortex of 
life can cause one to shift focus from mate/partner centered to life centered. The Five 
Love Languages names the manner in which love is interpreted helps strengthen the 
manner in which love is communicated/received. Dr. Gary Chapman developed the Five 
Love Languages. He believes that there are five ways in which people understand 
receiving love. These ways are acts of service, physical touch, receiving gifts, words of 
affirmation and quality time. The assessment lists the primary love language then rates 
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the other four. This information is pivotal for married couples because at the core of the 
relationship is the security in knowing that they are loved by their spouse. The key is 
knowing which love language is primary to ensure that love is expressed effectively. 

The two assessments (sixteen personalities and five love languages) were taken in 
the first half of the workshop. There was time allotted to read their results and share the 
results with their partner. This was an opportunity to learn more about their mates. 
Additional time was given for lunch so that couples could spend one on one time together 
and relax in the fragrant tranquil gardens, enjoy the calming picturesque views of the lake 
or mile walk around the woodsy nature center. The second half of the workshop was 
devoted to teambuilding exercises on the nature grounds lead by the staff at Lake 
Katherine. The first team building exercise was canoeing. Canoeing demands that both 
partners work in tandem with one another to ensure that the canoe moves in the direction 
that they want it to go. The person at the bow of the canoe provides the power and 
momentum. They provide the stroke cadence. The person at the stem of the canoe 
provides the control. They are responsible for moving in sync with the person at the bow. 
The key in moving forward is both partners have to paddle on the opposite sides of the 
canoe at the same time, in the same direction. This now becomes a smooth rhythmic 
dance. Both partners know they are working in concert together when the canoe is 
balanced and steadily moving forward. This is a wonderful teambuilding exercise 
because this is the essence of moving a marriage forward as a partnership. 

The second team building exercise offered is a trust exercise. One partner had to 
lead the other partner around the grounds while the other partner was blindfolded. The 
trust factor for the blindfolded partner increases due to the reliance on the sighted partner. 
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This exercise is geared toward fostering communication, listening skills and trust. It 
forces couples to work more closely together. This exercise was even more challenging 
because of the small hill terrain. 

At the close of the workshop, a post evaluation was given to measure outcomes 
and gains; to see if couples learned anything about their spouse. Lastly, an evaluation was 
given to gauge if they enjoyed the workshop, location, food, and other logistical matters. 
It was space for them to give honest feedback and critique anything about the workshop. 


Implementation 

I began planning the workshop in August 2018. One of the principles within the 
United Methodist Church is practicing the spiritual disciplines. The spiritual disciplines 
include fasting, prayer and reading the Bible. In planning the workshop, I was compelled 
to read morning devotions to find encouragement and confidence in tackling this 
unfamiliar territory. One passage that encouraged me was taken from the African 
American Devotional Bible New International Version 312 Daily Devotions from 
Prominent African American Christians. Reverend Madeline McClenney-Sadler wrote 
the devotion by titled Love That Last. (The scripture she referenced is Song of Songs 1- 
8 .) 


This short book does what no other book in the Bible does-it reminds us to 
treasure erotic love. God created us people with desires and passions, and we 
know that every detail of God’s creation was declared “good.” Take a moment to 
reflect on the Song of Songs. Notice how the woman and man adore each other’s 
bodies (5:10-16; 7:1-9). Notice that the relationship has room both for nurturing 
(2: 4-6), as well as friendship (5:16). This kind of relationship has no hint of 
physical violence, no criticizing of each other, no taking each other for granted. 
Take a moment also to reflect on the legacy of positive loving that black men and 
women share. Remember how God brought us out of slavery; remember the way 
that husbands and wives who had been separated for decades searched 
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passionately for each other after their emancipation. Despite sexual abuse at the 
hands of slave masters, many of our ancestors were profoundly in love with the 
committed to their spouses. They loved in a way we must never forget. Perhaps 
the beloved one in the Song said it best: “Love is as strong as death” (8:6). 

If you would like to have the kind of lasting love that our forebears had as well as 
the passion expressed in the Song of Songs, take the opportunity to pray about 
how you can be a better lover. Ask God what steps you can take to make your 
lifetime lover, or potential lifetime lover, feel like royalty. Ask God to reveal to 
you what personal areas need work so that you can learn to adore, treasure and 
respect your lover. If we learn to adore our lovers, who knows what awaits us in 
the vineyard? 2 

The passage enlightened me from a biblical and historical perspective. This passage 
defined the practice of eros and framed eros through examples of what it was and what it 
was not. Reverend Madeline McClenney-Sadler encouraged readers to pray God’s 
intercession on becoming a better lover. This type of intercession and or intersection was 
a new concept for me. This devotion also refocused my approach to practice marriage to 
my husband, which shaped my thinking. I had to live the practice before I could design or 
create. 


The second step was to get support of the police department. I inquired to see 
what I needed to do to gain support. I was told to write a letter to the superintendent. The 
letter had to be updated. (See appendix A) Over the next few weeks, I comprised the 
letter, had it edited, then cycled it through my chain of command. This process took a few 
months. I was approved in or around December 2018. 

The third step was to look at my project proposal and revisit my project 
objectives; what did I want to accomplish, learn, study, assess. As a recap, this ministry 
project will bring officers together to create awareness to these unique skills and practices 


2 Madeline McClenney-Sadler, “Love That Lasts,” in The African American Devotional Bible: 
New International Version: 312 Daily Devotions from Prominent African-American Christians (Grand 
Rapids, MI: The Zondervan Publishing House, 1997), 703. 
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while offering alternative ways to build intimacy in spite of positive learned behaviors for 
policing. Through bringing awareness, officers will be offered tools that can strengthen 
their marriages while still utilizing the skills needed to be effective police officers. The 
measurements for awareness will be through qualitative analysis using observation, pre 
and post surveys and interviews. A laser specific model for ministry will be birthed out of 
observation of officers and conversations with officers on why marriages are not always 
healthy. Reviewing my objectives helped in positioning my thinking on what to focus on 
so that I could stay on task. With that, I decided to begin with conversation with officers. 

I had organic conversations with married officers. Some of the issues that chipped 
away at marriages were the impact of time away from home and the by-product of one 
partner’s time away from home. Another issue was the implications of lack of 
communication. I also used prior workshop evaluations to inform my thinking. Some of 
the suggestions were, “have someone who is married with experience to teach about 
marriage,” “how to build a successful marriage,” “team building exercises,” and 
“listening/communication” to name a few. Using this information, I began musing on 
approaching the topic of communication that would engage and nurture marital 
relationships. What style of workshop would work? What would be the appropriate 
length of time for the workshop? What would be meaningful? What would prompt 
meaningful conversations? All these questions circled my head. I asked my husband his 
thoughts from a male officer’s perspective. He offered his feedback. He suggested that 
there should be couples time allocated in the schedule for kindling or rekindling the fire. 
He also suggested that coffee and water be available to welcome the couples. I made a 
mental note of the idea of togetherness and hospitality. 
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Tearfully, there were four line of duty death in 2018. All of the officers that were 
killed in the line of duty were married. I went to each funeral. I listened to the widows. I 
heard about the grief and witnessed the looks of unadulterated devastation. I noticed that 
their marital relationships had value and profound meaning. Their lives were intertwined 
and interdependent on one another. They grew together. It appeared that the good times 
paled into comparison to the challenging times. They were not ready for their marriages 
to end or say, “goodbye.” 

Law enforcement marriages are more vulnerable to uncertainty and sometimes 
have tragic, abrupt endings. These moments put in clear, laser focus that each marital 
relationship has a start and end date. Actually, if traditional vows are taken, death 
represents the end of the marriage covenant. We are fully aware of the start date but there 
is no certainty of knowing the end date. It can come in an instant. Knowing this, how can 
we make the most of married lives every day? How can we make the most out of the life 
span of our marriages? All these experiences influenced and shaped my thinking in 
creating a workshop that would strengthen marriages. 

In addition to the importance of creating a meaningful workshop, the venue was 
equally important. I took my time in searching for the ideal location. I knew that I wanted 
a meeting space, but also wanted this to be a relaxing, inviting space. After searching off 
and on for a few months, I found a few locations via Google. After looking at the 
locations via the web, I narrowed the search to one location. The name of the venue was 
Lake Katherine Nature Center and Botanical Garden. Lake Katherine captured my 
attention for multiple reasons. First, it was an eighty-five acre restored nature center in 
the southern suburbs of Chicago. The location was close enough to be convenient but far 
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enough to feel like a retreat space. This integrated perfectly with the nature movement. 
Second, there was indoor meeting space, but outdoor nature space could also be utilized. 
There was space for hiking, cycling, and nature watching. 

I made an appointment to see the grounds. Once there, I instantly fell in love. I 
met with representative from Lake Katherine. I told her that I needed the space for a 
marriage workshop and that I would like to incorporate nature into the experience. She 
suggested a meeting room that looked onto the Lake Katherine. She took me to the room. 
The window wall looked onto Lake Katherine. While the landscape lay dormant and 
frozen due to the winter season, I could visualize the possibility of summer. She also told 
me that the staff also offered team-building activities. The team-building activities 
aligned with the concept of strengthening partnerships. The activities offered an 
opportunity to learn and grow. We strategized together and picked two activities that 
would work seamlessly with the goals and focus of the workshop. After we chose the two 
activities, I secured the space for twenty couples for June 21, 2019, the first day of 
summer. 

While the reservations were made in the heart of winter, I could only envision 
how breathtakingly beautiful the nature center would be in June. I left exhilarated ready 
to delve deeper into the project. I continued reading The Nature Principle by Richard 
Louv to gain more connections between humanity and nature; also continued researching 
materials on strengthening marriages. I continued rich, significant conversations with law 
enforcement officers, which added to the breadth and depth of the workshop planning. 
These conversations included the joys and deep hurts from marriages. From January 2019 
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to March 2019,1 continued to write and created awareness around the workshop through 
fliers and word of mouth. 

In March, I consulted with my mentor and developed sample pre and post survey 
questions. The questions were: 

With one being not at all and ten being definitely yes, the participants would be 
expected to circle the appropriate numbers. 

1. I feel that I am able to handle our differences in a healthy way. 

123456789 10 

2. I feel that I communicate well with my spouse. 

123456789 10 

3. I know my personality type. 

123456789 10 

4. I know my love language. 

123456789 10 

5. I know my spouse’s love language. 

123456789 10 

I began to solidify the workshop’s timeline. At this point, I knew that the team building 
exercises would be in the latter half of the day. Lunch would be extended for couples’ 
time. That left a morning session for learning. It was vital to create a workshop that was 
engaging and interactive. I found the Myers Briggs personality assessment. In navigating 
various materials, I stumbled across the on-line sixteen-personality evaluation. I took the 
evaluation and looked through the results. They were spot on in describing me. I also 
learned a lot about myself. My personality type is Defender (ISFJ-T). The following is an 
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excerpt from the introduction defining the Defender taken from the sixteen personalities 
website. 

The Defender personality type is quite unique, as many of their qualities defy the 
definition of their individual traits. Though sensitive, Defenders have excellent 
analytical abilities; though reserved, they have well-developed people skills and 
robust social relationships; and though they are generally a conservative type, 
Defenders are often receptive to change and new ideas. As with so many things, 
people with the Defender personality type are more than the sum of their parts, 
and it is the way they use these strengths that defines who they are. Defenders are 
true altruists, meeting kindness with kindness-in-excess and engaging the work 
and people they believe in with enthusiasm and generosity. 3 

This was insightful for me; and I thought it might be insightful for someone else. I 

decided to incorporate this into the workshop. It was an opportunity for the couples to 

learn about themselves and their spouses. 

I remembered that The Five Love Languages had a similar assessment. In 

keeping with the assessment theme, this would be appropriate and equally valuable. I 

would designate one hour for each topic. This was the nuts and bolts of the morning 

session. 

In April, I began thinking about the menu for lunch. The food had to be delicious, 
comforting, hearty and conveniently located. I narrowed my search down to two 
restaurants. Barraco’s gave the best offer. The meal included fried chicken, Italian Beef 
sandwiches with au jus, mostaccioli, garden salad and a choice of three dressings. I asked 
an officer to get the food. She agreed but later told me that she had a work schedule 
conflict and was unable to attend with her husband or deliver lunch. (My husband got the 
food before the lunch hour.) I asked my aunt to make a seafood salad and my uncle to 
prepare a fruit salad to expand the menu and provide more options. My aunt told me the 


3 “Sixteen Personalities,” Sixteen Personalities.com, accessed October 19, 2019, 
https ://www. 16personalities.com. 
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night before the workshop that she was unable to prepare the seafood salad. My uncle 
prepared the fruit salad. The presentation was beautiful. 

I resumed personally inviting officers to attend the workshop. I widened the net. I 
invited neighboring suburban law enforcement agencies. The RSVP’s began to slowly 
trickle in. The response did not equal the amount of labor that I put in planning. This was 
quite frustrating. In May, I shopped for incidentals, i.e. soda, water, gift bags. (The gift 
bags included the two books The Five Love Languages by Dr. Gary Chapman and The 
Right Fight: How to Live a Loving Life by John Kennedy Vaughan. I also brought 
giveaways which included the Chaplains contact information, The War Room DVD, 
Courageous DVD, the book Emotional Survival for Law Enforcement: A Guide for 
Officers and Their Families by Kevin M. Gilmartin. Dr. Sharon Ellis Davis loaned her 
Talking Stick. I also had small pocket Bibles included in the gift bag. 

With all the detailed planning, footwork, personal invitations, ten couples 
RSVP’d. I was not satisfied with the number of people who responded. I thought more 
people would have shown interest. 

June 21, 2019, Project Day! The weather was a balmy seventy-five degrees. The 
skies were clear and there was a soft breeze. I arrived at Lake Katherine early to set up. 
The area was beautiful. I took a deep breath. It was calming. There was an herb garden 
and butterfly garden, chipmunks and all kinds of birds. The exuberating passed quickly, 
though. To my surprise, the entry door was locked; and I could not find a representative. 
After about ten minutes of searching, I found the right person and he was able to assist 
for the rest of the day. I decorated the tables with green tablecloths and shaped yellow 
rose petals into hearts attempting to bring the nature theme indoors. I also set up the gift 
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and resource table folders which included the pre and post surveys, sixteen personality 
summary and evaluations. (See appendix B, C, D) My husband brought coffee and 
donuts. The table was set by 8:45 a.m. I prayed and released all anxiety. The couples 
began to matriculate in at 8:50 a.m.; six couples in all. I felt extremely defeated but 
forged ahead. 


Summary of Learning 


Data Charts Comparing Pre- and Post-Surveys 
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Data Highlights 

Based on an aerial view of the data, all couples increased in awareness in 
themselves and their spouses. This supports the hypothesis, which is if officers are aware 
of the unique job skills and practices and how these practices influence married life and 
offered practical tools, their marriages can be strengthened. From a micro view, couple 
number four made the greatest increase in all categories. Spouse number two in couple 
number six made the least amount of growth. It is thought that this spouse believed that 
they already had a handle on communication, personality type and their love language; 
but learned more about handling differences and their spouse’s love language. 

Couple number two made small incremental increases. It appears as though 


spouse number two believed that they knew their personality type, their love language 
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and their partner’s love language. It is difficult to measure growth because they gave 
themselves a ten (the highest mark) in the pre-survey and the post survey. 

In comparing spouses in couple number one, spouse number one made 
incremental growth in handling differences but huge growth in learning their love 
language and their spouse’s love language. In contrast, spouse number two made 
significant growth with communicating with their spouse, knowing personality type, their 
love language and their spouse’s love language. 

Spouse Reflections 

One spouse knew her love language. She remembered taking the assessment 
before she got married. She noticed after the workshop assessment that her love language 
had changed. She attributed the change to her new married life with children. 

One officer noted how the tactical training impacted his marriage. He is mindful 
of creating space and distance between himself and others for safety reasons but realized 
how that impacts intimacy. He saw how this played a role in his marriage. This couple 
was married less than five years. They appreciated the wisdom and experiences shared 
from the seasoned couples. It is noted that he and his spouse gained a great deal that day 
in that he spoke highly of the workshop four months later. 

Authors ’ Reflections 

My husband and I participated in the workshop. He reminded me that we went 
canoeing on our honeymoon in Cozumel, Mexico in March 2004. He remembered that 
we struggled. We were not able to stay in sync with one another. Consequently, we could 
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not move forward. We were not able to work together. This was a new concept for us. I 
paddled my way and he paddled his. It was comical. Now, fifteen years later, this 
canoeing adventure was different. We were in sync with one another. We were able to 
work together. We asked each other questions to find the other’s rhyme so that we could 
move forward. After going through so much together, experiencing so many different 
seasons, weathering countless storms, we were able to move in sync. 

Bonus knowledge 

I have learned that even with the best planning: not everyone who promises that 
they would attend attended; those who are destined to be in attendance there were there. I 
expected a minimum of twenty couples to attend. Ten couples RSVP’s and six 
participated. This was disappointing due to the amount of time and effort expended on 
preparation. 

Also, there is a level of vulnerability that comes with planning. It is a risk that 
people will attend. It is a risk that people will enjoy themselves and benefit from the 
workshop. Consequently, it is a risk for them too. It is a risk around judgment and being 
vulnerable with their spouses. 

Reputations and credibility are on the line. If the workshop is a flop, it is a strong 
possibility that future events will not be supported. Lastly, the facilitator has to be able to 
think fast and be prepared to fill in the possible dead space. For example, the workshop 
sessions moved faster than I anticipated. The couples moved through their time allocated 
to communication. I incorporated teachings around the talking stick to absorb the time. 
The talking stick is taken from the Native American tradition. It is used as a 
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communication tool to express a sacred point of view. Some use a beautiful bird feather. 
Some use a beautifully carved piece of wood. It is used in meetings or meaningful 
conversations. The stick is passed from person to person. Whoever has the stick is the 
only one to speak and the other has to listen without interrupting the person speaking. 
There is a mutual respect given. One can speak from the heart and the other listen from 
the heart. They may not agree on the issues; but the talking stick sets the stage for 
respectful communication where all can voice their concerns, and all are heard. 

What’s Next? 

Even though the workshop did not meet all of my expectations, all of the 
evaluations were supportive. In answering the evaluation question, what did you most 
appreciate, enjoy or think was best? The comments were, “couples activities. A lot of 
first (trust exercise and canoeing),” “time with my spouse, make it overnight,” “I enjoyed 
the canoeing and the discussion of the five love languages.” “The location was nice. To 
think something like it is not far from the city is kinda surprising.” 

It appeared that the participants enjoyed themselves and gleaned helpful 
information. They offered ideas and suggestions for future workshops. This was 
encouraging. I took another risk and submitted a grant that would cover the majority cost 
of room, board and child-care for a weekend retreat. If awarded the grant money, it is my 
intention to use their suggestions and build workshops that can be woven into a weekend 
retreat. Further, I would like to develop a database with participants from all prior 
married couples’ events and keep in touch. 
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Conclusion 

While the workshop was not all that I expected, God did give all who attended a 
beautiful ending. I was told when I made the deposit that we would have to share the 
building towards the end of the workshop. We would have to move all of our items 
upstairs and exit the building using the back ramp. We moved our items at the designated 
time. As we exited the building, we looked onto the grounds and saw the beginnings of a 
wedding. 

I noticed the groom. He swayed from side to side as the stringed instruments 
played softly, his groomsman whispering in his ear. I noticed the precocious ring bearer 
standing by the groom’s side, smartly dressed and the clergy patiently waiting. The 
guests were seated. All were waiting for that moment. We were all waiting for that 
moment. The stretched limo slowly stopped. The driver gets out and opens the door. The 
bridesmaids get out smoothing out their dresses and carefully holding their floral 
arrangements. The maid of honor exited the limo. She turns around to help the bride. 
There she is. She emerges slowly not to undo what has so meticulously been done with 
perfection. I noticed the groom trying to peer around the guest to see his bride. I realized 
the moment he saw her when he began to tear up. He looked at her with endearment. All 
the guests watched as the bridesmaids slowly found their way to their respective places. 
The stringed instruments began to play the familiar tune. The guests stood. As the bride 
walked past the building she glanced up at our group and we looked at her. She walked a 
few more steps until she was face to face with her husband to be. 

We all paused. This moment was providential. There we stood, both optimistic in 
the possibilities of our marriages, the old with the brand new. This was the point where 
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the past and future crossed paths. From the expressions on the couples’ faces, they were 

inspired through witnessing the couples’ brand-new start. It was life giving. This 

represented hope, and the cycle of married life continues... 

Earth our mother, breathe forth life all night sleeping now awaking in the east 
now see the dawn Earth, our mother, breathe waken Leaves are stirring All things 
moving New day coming Life renewing Eagles soaring, see the morning See the 
new mysterious morning something marvelous and sacred though it happens 
every day. Pawnee Prayer. 4 


4 Monica Furlong, ed.. Women Pray: Voices through the Ages, from Many Faiths, Cultures, and 
Traditions (Woodstock, VT: Skylight Paths Publishing, 2001), 24. 
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Eddie T. Johnson 
Superintendent 
Chicago Police Department 
3510 S. Michigan 
Chicago, Illinois 60653 

Greetings. My name is Kimberly Lewis-Davis. I am a third semester Doctor of Ministry 
student at United Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio, in the Pastoral Care and 
Counseling focus group. I am also a Chicago Police Officer, where I proudly serve as one 
of the Department Chaplains. My role as Department Chaplain, Police Officer and wife 
of a Chicago Police Officer have led me to pursue ways of supporting law enforcement 
marriages. 

As you know, Law Enforcement Officers are a unique people who are currently in a 
unique situation. Officers serve in communities that are impacted by poverty, economic 
disparity, educational disparities, hate, abuse and evil against humanity on a regular basis. 
Uncontrollable work situations, hyper vigilance and anger coupled with unpleasant 
community engagement, have the ability to transform one on the inside. The down side of 
witnessing this is unhealthy coping mechanisms, which can negatively impact marital 
relationships. Officers’ marital relationships are essential. Marital relationships anchor, 
provide safe spaces and are grounding for officers. Marital relationships are challenging. 
These relationships are even more challenging for law enforcement couples because of 
the internal and external pressures of the line of work. 

The Chaplains Section had the opportunity to host a CPD marital retreat in 2017. At the 
end of the retreat we asked couples to complete an evaluation. From this evaluation, we 
learned that couples enjoyed the marital retreat and that they gained useful tools from the 
training module. The results also yielded a desire for additional issue-oriented retreats. 

As a doctoral student, I am required to develop a replicable model of ministry with an 
objection of producing change. With this in mind, I am requesting to interview a 
minimum of 10, maximum of 30 married CPD couples, lead a marriage workshop with 
the participants and survey the impact of the workshop. The goal of this project is to 
provide tools, resources and create awareness to support CPD marriages. 

The surveyed participants will not be identified within the distributed survey. Volunteer 
couples will complete interviews via Survey Monkey before the workshop. Pre-survey 
questions will be given during the beginning/opening session. (Sample survey questions 
are available upon request.) The post survey questions will be given at the conclusion of 
the workshop. The surveys will be kept for one year in a second location and the analysis 
will be shared, if need be, with the consent of the Chicago Police Department. 
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I believe in the importance of training the whole officer from a holistic approach. This 
approach includes marital relationships that hold value to the officer. We want to ensure 
that an officer’s family life is and remains healthy, intact and resilient. 

If you have any questions, please feel free to contact me at 312.771.6638 or 
Kimberly.lewisdavis@chicagopolice.org. 

Thank you in advance for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 


Rev. Kimberly Lewis-Davis 
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Pre-Survey 

With one being not at all and 10 being definitely yes, circle the appropriate 
numbers. 

1. I feel that I am able to handle our differences in a healthy way. 

123456789 10 

2. I feel that I communicate well with my spouse. 

123456789 10 

3. I know my personality type. 

123456789 10 

4. I know my love language. 

123456789 10 

5. I know my spouse’s love language 

123456789 10 
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Post-Survey Questions 

With one being not at all and 10 being definitely yes, circle the appropriate 
numbers. 

1. I feel that I am able to handle our differences in a healthy way. 

123456789 10 

2. I feel that I communicate well with my spouse. 

123456789 10 

3. I know my personality type. 

123456789 10 

4. I know my love language. 

123456789 10 

5. I know my spouse’s love language 

123456789 10 

Please answer the following questions. 

1. Did you learn more about yourself from the workshop? 

2. Did you learn more about your spouse from the workshop? 


3. Did the workshop help strengthen communication with your spouse? 
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October 19,2018 

Eddie T. Johnson 
Superintendent 
Chicago Police Department 
3510 S. Michigan 
Chicago, Illinois 60653 

Greetings. My name is Kimberly Lewis-Davis. I am a third semester Doctor of Ministry 
student at United Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio, in the Pastoral Care and 
Counseling focus group. I am also a Chicago Police Officer, where I proudly serve as one 
of the Department Chaplains. My role as Department Chaplain, Police Officer and wife 
of a Chicago Police Officer have led me to pursue ways of supporting law enforcement 
marriages. 

As you know. Law Enforcement Officers are a unique people who are currently in a 
unique situation. Officers serve in communities that are impacted by poverty, economic 
disparity, educational disparities, hate, abuse and evil against humanity on a regular basis. 
Uncontrollable work situations, hyper vigilance and anger coupled with unpleasant 
community engagement, have the ability to transform one on the inside. The down side of 
witnessing this is unhealthy coping mechanisms, which can negatively impact marital 
relationships. Officers’ marital relationships are essential. Marital relationships anchor, 
provide safe spaces and are grounding for officers. Marital relationships are challenging. 
These relationships are even more challenging for law enforcement couples because of 
the internal and external pressures of the line of work. 

As a doctoral student, I am required to develop a replicable model of ministry with an 
objection of producing change. With this in mind, I would like to survey a very limited 
scope of married CPD couples in efforts of naming areas in marriages that need to be 
improved, develop a workshop/training retreat around this area and survey to measure the 
results of the workshop/training retreat. 

The Chaplains Section had the opportunity to host a CPD marital retreat in 2017. At the 
end of the retreat we asked couples to complete an evaluation. From this evaluation, we 
learned that couples enjoyed the marital retreat and that they gained useful tools from the 
training module. The results also yielded a desire for additional issue-oriented retreats. 
With this in mind, this upcoming retreat would have a laser focus based on couples’ 
present needs gleaned through the surveys. The goal would be to provide tools that would 
strengthen these marital relationships that are anchoring for CPD Officers. 

While the surveys and retreat is for United Theological Seminary, I am willing to share 
the results with the Chicago Police Department. I believe in the importance of training 
the whole officer from a holistic approach. This approach includes marital relationships 
that hold value to the officer. We want to ensure that an officer’s family life is and 
remains healthy, intact and resilient. 
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If you have any questions, please feel free to contact me at 312.771.6638 or 

Kimberiy.lewi sdavisfa ichicaaop oli ce.org. 

Thank you in advance for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 

Rev. Kimberly Lewis-Davis 
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December 24, 2018 

Eddie T. Johnson 
Superintendent 
Chicago Police Department 
3510 S. Michigan 
Chicago, Illinois 60653 

Greetings. My name is Kimberly Lewis-Davis. I am a third semester Doctor of Ministry 
student at United Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio, in the Pastoral Care and 
Counseling focus group. I am also a Chicago Police Officer, where I proudly serve as one 
of the Department Chaplains. My role as Department Chaplain, Police Officer and wife 
of a Chicago Police Officer have led me to pursue ways of supporting law enforcement 
marriages. 

As you know. Law Enforcement Officers are a unique people who are currently in a 
unique situation. Officers serve in communities that are impacted by poverty, economic 
disparity, educational disparities, hate, abuse and evil against humanity on a regular basis. 
Uncontrollable work situations, hyper vigilance and anger coupled with unpleasant 
community engagement, have the ability to transform one on the inside. The down side of 
witnessing this is unhealthy coping mechanisms, which can negatively impact marital 
relationships. Officers’ marital relationships are essential. Marital relationships anchor, 
provide safe spaces and are grounding for officers. Marital relationships are challenging. 
These relationships are even more challenging for law enforcement couples because of 
the internal and external pressures of the line of work. 

The Chaplains Section had the opportunity to host a CPD marital retreat in 2017. At the 
end of the retreat we asked couples to complete an evaluation. From this evaluation, we 
learned that couples enjoyed the marital retreat and that they gained useful tools from the 
training module. The results also yielded a desire for additional issue-oriented retreats. 

As a doctoral student, I am required to develop a replicable model of ministry with an 
objection of producing change. With this in mind, I am requesting to interview a 
minimum of 10, maximum of 30 married CPD couples, lead a marriage workshop with 
the participants and survey the impact of the workshop. The goal of this project is to 
provide tools, resources and create awareness to support CPD marriages. 

The surveyed participants will not be identified within the distributed survey. Volunteer 
couples will complete interviews via Survey Monkey before the workshop. Pre-survey 
questions will be given during the beginning/opening session. (Sample survey questions 
are available upon request.) The post survey questions will be given at the conclusion of 
the workshop. The surveys will be kept for one year in a second location and the analysis 
will be shared, if need be, with the consent of the Chicago Police Department. 
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I believe in the importance of training the whole officer from a holistic approach. This 
approach includes marital relationships that hold value to the officer. We want to ensure 
that an officer’s family life is and remains healthy, intact and resilient. 

If you have any questions, please feel free to contact me at 312.771.6638 or 
Kim berly .lew isda\ is'(rchicagopplicc.org. 

Thank you in advance for your consideration. 

Sijjprely, ' 



Rev. Kimberly Lewis-Davis 
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What’s Your Type? 


Extraversion —- Introversion 

Sensing - Intuition 

Thinking - Feeling 

Judging - Perceiving 


Summary of Key Aspects* 


Extraverts: 

Introverts: 

Prefer being around people 

Are comfortable spending 
time alone 

Are interested in many things 

Are selective and like to 
focus on one or a few things 

Have lots of friends and associates 

Have a few very close 
friends 

Jump into things pretty quickly 

Think about things before 
they act 

Are usually pretty talkative 

Are usually fairly reserved 

Are more public and easier to 
get to know 

Are more private and 
harder to read 

Are enthusiastic and easier 
outgoing 

Appear calm and self- 
contained 

Represent about 55% of 
the American population 

Represent about 45% of the 
American population 


1 
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Summary of Key Aspects 


Sensors: 

Intuitives: 

Focus of the facts and 
specifics 

Focus on the possibilities 

Are more concrete; like ideas 
to be more practical 

Are more abstract; like 
ideas and theories for their 
own sake 

Trust their direct experience 

Trust their gut instinct 

Like to operate in the here 
and now 

Like to imagine and think 
about the future 

Are realistic and practical 

Are innovative and 
imaginative 

Like established ways of 
doing things 

Like to create new ways of 
doing things 

Think and talk in a step- 
by-step manner 

Frequently jump around 
from topic to topic 

Represent about 65% of 
the American population 

Represent about 35% of 
the American population 
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Summary of Key Aspects 


Thinkers: 

Feelers: 

Are more logical and analytical 

Are more sensitive and 
sympathetic 

Believe it’s better to be truthful 
than tactful 

Believe it's better to be 
tactful than truthful 

Are fair and consistent; apply 
one standard to all 

Like harmony; look for 
extenuating circumstances 

Are motivated by achievements 

Are motivated by being 
appreciated 

Like to compete and win 

Like to cooperate and 
create consensus 

Easily see flaws; can be critical 
and brusque 

Like to please others; 
express appreciation easily 

Are thick-skinned and not easily 
offended 

Get their feelings hurt more 
easily 

Comprise about 65% males 

Comprise about 65% 
females 
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Summary of Key Aspects 


Judgers: 

Perceivers: 

Like to make decisions; 
decide quickly 

Like to keep options open; 
may procrastinate 

Prefer to make and keep plans 

Prefer to be free and act 
spontaneously 

Are usually well organized 

Are often disorganized 

Like to be in control 

Like to adapt to changing 
situations 

Have a strong work ethic: 

Work, then play 

Have a strong play ethic: 
play, then work 

Are more formal and conventional 

Are more casual and 
unconventional 

Tend to see things as black or white 

Tend to see things as 
shades of gray 

Are often better at finishing projects 

Are often better at starting 
projects 
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At a Glance: Strengths and Blind Spots Based on Function Combinations’* 


Function 

Combinations 

Potential 

Strengths 

Potential 

Blind Spots 

Sensing 

Thinkers (STs) 

Logical problem solvers 

Careful and realistic with facts 

Calm and steady in a crisis 

Can be critical and tough 

May resist new ideas 

May not be sensitive 

or aware of feelings 

Sensing 

Feelers (SFsJ 

Nurturing and supportive 

Helpful in tangible and practical 

ways 

Lots of common sense 

May avoid conflict 

Not assertive and 

direct 

Easily hurt or 

offended 

Intuitive 

Feelers (NFs) 

Encourage open 

communication 

and understanding 

Supportive of others' 

growth and development 

May be unrealistic 

Take everything 

personally 

Often vague and 

emotional 

Intuitive 

Thinkers (NTs) 

Encourage partners' 

intellectual development 

Creative problem solvers 

Interesting and stimulating 

Demand high 

standards 

Often perfectionist 

Impatient with 

feelings 


* Taken from "16 Ways to Love Your Lover: Understanding the 16 Personality Types 
So You Can Create a Love That Last Forever" by Otto Kroger and Janet M. Thuesen 
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Couples Workshop Evaluation Form 

Your feedback is critical for CPD Chaplains Section to ensure we are meeting your needs. We would 
appreciate if you could take a few minutes to share your opinions with us so we can serve you better. 

Please return this form to one of the Department Chaplains at the end of the workshop. Thank you. 

Workshop title:__ 

Date:_ 


1. The content was as described in publicity materials 

2. The workshop was thought provoking and/ or engaging 

3. I will recommend the workshop to others 

4. The workshop paced within the allotted time 

5. The information gained was useful 

6. The workshop was presented in an organized manner 

7. The resources provided were useful. 

8. I would be interested in attending a follow-up, more 
advanced workshop on this same subject 


Strongly 

agree 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Strongly 

disagree 

5 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


9. Given the topic, was the workshop: □ a. Too short □ b. Right length □ c. Too long 

10. In your opinion, was the subject matter: □ a. Introductory □ b. Intermediate □ c. Advanced 


11. Please rate the following: 




Excellent 

Very Good 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

a. 

Visuals 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

b. 

Acoustics 

□ 

a 

□ 

a 

□ 

c. 

Meeting space 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

d. 

Meals 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

e. 

The program overall 

a 

□ 

□ 

a 

□ 


12. What did you most appreciate/enjoy/think was best? Any suggestions for improvement? 


For Office Use Only: 

©@®@©©®®@ 


OVER, Please 
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Future Needs 


13. Would you be interested in attending another couple’s workshop? - 

14. What activity would you like to attend with your spouse?_ 


15. Please describe the top two topics you would like to learn more about in the next 12 months: 


Topic 1: 


Preferred level: 
Preferred format: 


Topic 2:_ 

Preferred level: 
Preferred format 


□ a. Introductory □ b. Intermediate □ c. Advanced 

□ a. Workshop/workshop (how many hours or days? 

□ b. Date Night 

□ c. Interactive distance learning (i.e„ Web-based) 

□ d. Other: 


□ a. Introductory □ b. Intermediate □ c. Advanced 

□ a. Workshop/workshop (how many days? 

□ b. Date Night 

□ c. Interactive distance learning (i.e., Web-based) 

□ d. Other: 


Thank you! 

Please return this form to one of the Department Chaplains at the end of the Couples workshop. 



APPENDIX D 


COUPLES WORKSHOP EVALUATION FORM 
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Couples Workshop Evaluation Form 

Your feedback is critical for CPD Chaplains Section to ensure we are meeting your 
needs. We would appreciate if you could take a few minutes to share your opinions with 
us so we can serve you better. 

Please return this form to one of the Department Chaplains at the end of the 

workshop. Thank you. 


Workshop 
title:_ 


Date: 


Strongly Strongly 

Disagree agree 


1. The content was as described in publicity materials 1 

5 

2. The workshop was thought provoking and/ or engaging 1 

5 

3. I will recommend the workshop to others 1 

5 

4. The workshop paced within the allotted time 1 

5 

5. The information gained was useful 1 

5 

6. The workshop was presented in an organized manner 1 

5 

7. The resources provided were useful. 1 

5 

8. I would be interested in attending a follow-up, more 

advanced workshop on this same subject 1 

5 


2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 


9. Given the topic, was the workshop: 
Too long 


□ a. Too short □ b. Right length □ c. 
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10. In your opinion, was the subject matter: □ a. Introductory □ 

b. Intermediate □ c. Advanced 


11. Please rate the following: 

Excellent Very Good 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

a. Visuals 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

b. Acoustics 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

c. Meeting space 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

d. Meals 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

e. The program overall 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


12. What did you most appreciate/enjoy/think was best? Any suggestions for 
improvement? 


OVER, Please 


Future Needs 

13. Would you be interested in attending another couple’s workshop? 


14. What activity would you like to attend with your spouse? 



15. Please describe the top two topics you would like to learn more about in the next 12 
months: 
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Topic 
1 :_ 


Preferred level: 

Preferred format: 
days ?_) 

Other:_ 


□ a. Introductory □ b. Intermediate □ c. Advanced 

□ a. Workshop/workshop (how many hours or 

□ b. Date Night 

□ c. Interactive distance learning (i.e., Web-based) 

□ d. 


Topic 
2 :_ 


Preferred level: □ a. Introductory □ b. Intermediate □ c. Advanced 


Preferred format 


Other: 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


a. Workshop/workshop (how many days?_) 

b. Date Night 

c. Interactive distance learning (i.e., Web-based) 

d. 


Thank you! 

Please return this form to one of the Department Chaplains at the end of the Couples 

workshop. 
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